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“CHIC,” ITS HISTORY. 

At page 199, ante, some reference was made to 
the above French slang word, and the difficulty 
attending its interpretation. We submit the 
following proofs of this difticulty (arising chiefly 
from a great diversity of significance), for which 
we are forthe most part indebted to Loredan 
Larchey’s Dictionnaire Historique, Etymologique, 
et Anecdotique de VArgot Parisien (Paris, Polo, 
1873). 

Originally the word chic, which has now so many 
acceptations, had but one, namely, subtlety or 
cunning. It comes to us from the old Romance 
language ; and from chic, so derived, we have the 
modern word chicane. “I hope, in time, I shall 
understand chic,” says Du Lorens, a satirical poet 
and a magistrate of the sixteenth century. He 
referred to the science of cunning ; as Fougeret de 
Monbron did, at a later period, when he wrote, in 
his Henriade Travestie,— 

“La Discorde qui sait le chic 
En fait faire un decret public.” 
But chic has now other meanings besides the 
science du jin, 


First, chic=distinction. Our worthy contem- 


porary, L’Intermédiaire (Oct. 10, 1865), shows that 
the word had this signification at the time of the 
first French tevolution, when Le Pere Duchesne, 


and heroine of many a revolutionary glory, said, 
“What chicour women now enjoy through Liberty !” 
The Vie Parisienne (1866) remarks, “ What in 
the last century was called race, what half a cen- 
tury ago was signified by bon ton, was both some- 
thing more and something less than is now con- 
veyed in the word chic.” “Where our grand- 
fathers,” writes E. Villars (1866), “would have 
spoken of a girl as a ‘ petite friponne,’ their gentle- 
men-grandsons say, ‘She has chic!’ or, better 
still, * Elle a du chien,’ or ‘ Elle a du zing.’ ” 

Secondly, chic is applicable to elegance or eccen- 
tricity of dress and furniture. “ Vous serez ficelé 
dans le chic,” is of the first application. Illus- 
trating eccentricity of dress, Noriac says, “The 
officer who has chic is the one who tightens his 
girdle till he resembles a gourd.” Under the first 
empire, however, at the military college of St. 
Cyr, chic was applied only to faultless elegance in 
the uniform and in the wearing of it. M. About 
supplies the following sample of the word with 
respect to furniture: “Lambert is quite satisfied 
with his quarters ; they are all that chic could 
make them.” 

Thirdly, chic signifies artistic quality, originality. 
For example, “The first series of Gavarni’s Car- 
naval is far from having the astounding chic of the 
second ” (E. de Mirecourt). 

Fourthly, chic has an opposite signification. It 
is applied to easy, commonplace artist-work, where 
there is no trace of study. M. Larchey suggests 
that there had been such a reckless abuse of the 
word that a reaction had set in. For instance, 
“Those were the famous painters! What care 
they bestowed on outlines and forms! What cal- 
culation in the proportions! There was nothing 
of chic or of lay-figure work in the great masters” 
(La Bedollitre). Alphonse Karr, too, affords an- 
other art illustration : “A landscape of a delicious 
simplicity ; no chic, no conventional quackery 
there!” In a depreciatory sense the word was 
applied to literature and oratory, as in the follow- 
ing phrase of P. Vervin : “ A mere patterer of chic, 
as the artists say ; he deals in amplification.” 

Fifthly, chic has a more vulgar significance. 
P. Feval alludes to “that chie which vice pastes 
on a man’s epidermis, and which defies complete 
washing off, like soot on the face of a chimney- 
sweeper.” 

Sixthly, we find the term chic or chique rising 
again in value. “That a man with chic ?” (mean- 
ing position or riches). “ Not at all; he is a mere 
counter-jumper.” The thing,” says Ricard, “ is 
chique, and in good taste” —* C'est chique, et bon 
genre.” “The dancers are blackguards,” writes 
Blavet, “but the lookers-on are chic people ”— 
“ Ceux qui dansent ce sont des gueux. Les gens 
chic font cercle autour d’eux.” 

In the form chique the interpretation is generally 


referring to Reine Audo, the Queen of the Markets 


“ superior,” “ distinguished.” But in such a phrase 
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as “ couper la chique aux bourgeois,” the meaning 
refers to putting the citizens to the rout, or, in 
English slang, “taking the shine out of them.” 
“Un bon chiqueur” is a glutton ; and “ Chiquer 
les vivres” is to eat the provisions with great 
appetite. Again, chique is a balloting ball ; also 
a quid of tobacco, whence “ Poser sa chique” is 
to die. Chiquer is defined “ faire avec chic ; 
supérieurement,” with this illustration from a 
French song by D’Anglemont :— 
Auprés d’elle Eugénie, 
Nu-bras, 
Nous chique avec génie 
Son pas.” 

In the saltatory art the word became of con- 
siderable importance, and blossomed, so to speak, 
into increase of syllables. In the old carnival 
days there was an individual, dressed in an out- 


rageously exaggerated military uniform, who intro- | 


duced an equally outrageously audacious (not to 
say indecent) dance, or dancing step. “ For his 
chic in this matter,” says M. Larchey, “ he got the 
name of Monsieur Chicard,” and he was for some 
years king of the Shrove Tuesday revels. The 
Chicard step was practised by both sexes, and a 
new verb, chicarder, stepped into the French lan- 
guage, but it has not yet got admission into the 
dictionary of the Academy. “ Mais qu’apercois-je 
au bal du Vieux Chéne? Pamela dansant le pas 
chicard !” Dariege gives a sample of the verb : 
* Quand un bal de grisettes est annoncé, le vaurien 
va chicarder avec les couturiéres.” As an ad- 
jective, Jules Janin gives examples in the words 
“homme chiquart,” “ habit chiquart.” Out of the 
original Romance word have sprung up some 
remarkable superlatives, such as “ On y boit du vin 
qui est chicandard, chicancardo,” meaning unusually 
excellent. Théophile Gautier speaks of “ un auteur 
plus chicocandard ”; and Labeche praises a break- 
fast with the same adjective. To what number of 
syllables the old Romance word may yet spread 
and how they may be applied may be left to con- 
jecture, and to the ingenious fancy of our neigh- 
bours. We will only add here, that the Romance 
language has not exclusive possession of the word 
chic. In the vocabulary attached to the Histoire 
des Peuples Bretons, by Aurelien de Courson, chic 
is said to be the ancient Cornish word for meat ; 
and the author notes its affinity with the Armorican 
kic, or ar chic,and the Welsh cig. May it be that 
in the old days, in Cornwall, Brittany, and Wales, 
chic and its equivalents denoted superiority of 
the position of those who killed and consumed 
their own meat? “ Pecuniary” comes to us from 
pecus; and Prof. Stubbs, in the glossary to his 
Documents illustrative of English Ilistory, tells 
us that the Low Latin word baccalarius, one who 
might aspire to knighthood, signified originally 
the owner of a baccalaria, or grazing farm, from 
bacca=vacca, a cow. Ep. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ Her smiles and tears 
Were like a Letter way.” Lear, iv. 3. 
This is the reading of the quartos. In some modern 
editions it has, I believe, been changed into better 
day, without making the meaning more intelligible, 
Tieck, without warrant, has changed the passage 
into, “ Were like a spring day.” The meaning 
may be explained by a Western usage. To bett is 
to cut a grass field by what is called a breast- 
plough, to prepare the land for the sowing of some 
kind of grain crop. The instrument used is the 
better, though this term has now become obsolete. 
Shakspeare must often have seen the process in his 
youth, and the appearance of the ground would 
offer a contrast very suitable for his purpose. The 
field in such a case is still bright with the freshly cut 
grass, but torn and furrowed ; so Cordelia’s face was 
bright with smiles and yet furrowed by tears. It 
would perhaps be better to unite the words, as 
better-way, the first word having the force of an 
adjective, as in mountain-path or engineer-force, 
&c. We may compare this passage with one that 
is similar in form, in Trotl. and Cressida :— 
“The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth.” 
v. 9. 
Other passages in Shakspeare may be explained 
by reference to Western forms of speech, which are 
now rapidly disappearing, and if not recorded will 
soon be entirely lost. I select for this purpose the 
tragedy of Julius Cesar, omitting the forms that 
are understood, though now obsolete, such as 
“ What trade are you?” i.1; “ That gentleness... 
as I was wont to have,” i. 2; “ And be not jealous 
on me” (First Fol.), for “of me,” i. 2; “ Jt” for 
“its”; “ Nothing jealous,” for “ not all jealous,” 
i. 2, &c. These forms were all common in my 
youth ; but there are others which are not so well 
understood, or of which the editors of Shakspeare 
have failed to apprehend the exact meaning. 
“Caius Ligurius doth Lear Casar hard.” ii. 1. 
“ Cesar doth lear me hard, but he loves Brutus.” 
i. 2 
Mr. Craik says, in commenting upon the 
second passage: “ Evidently an old phrase for 
does not like me, bears me a grudge.” In the first 
passage the word hard has been changed in the 
Second Folio into hatred; “but the meaning,” 
says Mr. Craik, “ is manifestly different from what 
that would give, even if to bear one hatred were 
English at all.” To bear hard on a person in 
Western phrase is not to bear hatred or even to 
have a grudge, but to be severe in judging, and, 
in some instances, in punishing. Thus an 
apprentice would say of his master, who had 
chided him for idleness or bad work, “ He bore 
hard on me, he did,” or it would be said of the 
Whigs that they bore hard last autumn on Lord 
Derby for his foreign policy, without implying that 
they felt any personal hatred or ill will to him. 
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“ He would be crown'd . .. 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him — 
ii. 1. 

“Here the emphatic that,” says Mr. Craik, in a 
rather long note, “appears to be used exactly as so 
(etymologically of the same import) often is.” It 
is used in this sense, but with shades of meaning 
that can oaly be explained by examples. 

1. In « comparative sense: “ Hoo (she) wur 
that (so) freetened that hoo cudna speak ” (pron. 
spe-ak). 

2. Interrogatively, expressing surprise: “ He 
said he wouldn’t do it for twice as mich (much).” 
The answer might be, “ That?” meaning, “ Did 
he say that /” 

3. As an interjection, expressing indignation, 
with some degree of contempt: “He went for 
(attempted) to turn me out, neck and crop.” 
Ans., “ That !” wit! a loud tone of voice, equal to 
“He dared to do even that!” Orthe word would 
be used by the narrator himself, as “ Make him a 
lord !—that/” or sometimes in full, “ Only think 
of that !” implying a high degree of folly and pre- 
sumption on the part of the aspirant. It is thus 
that the word seems to be used by Shakspeare, and 
the passage should be written, “Crown him !— 
that!” without a mark of interrogation. 

“Tf he love Caesar, all that he can do 

Is to himself, take thought and die for Czesar, 

And that were much he should; for he is given 

To sports,” Xe. ii. 1. 
“That would be much for him to do,” says Mr. 
Craik; but this is not the Western use of the 
phrase. It means, that would be an unlikely thing 
for him to do. Thus a man might say of his 
neighbour, who was not supposed to be very 
generous, “ He might set her out weel (give his 
daughter a good marriage-portion), but it’s much 
if he will, for he’s an owd (old) skin-flint.” 

“ Brutus and Cassius 

Are levying powers: we must straight make head. 

Therefore let our alliance be combined, 

Our best friends made, our means stretch'd.” iv. 1. 
“We print this line,” says Mr. Knight, “as in the First 
Folio. It certainly gives one the notion of being im- 
perfect ; but it is not necessarily so, and may be taken 
a3 8 hemistich. The Second Folio has pieced it out 
rather botchingly :— 

‘Our made, and our Jest means stretch'd 
out. 

This is the common reading. Malone reads :— 

‘Our — friends made, our means stretch’d to the ut- 
most, 

The word is spelled in the First Folio meanes, and 

though this form sometimes indicates a mono- 

syllable, here the rhythm requires a dissyllable, as 

if the word were written meanys. This word, 

written meny, meyney, meany, meeny, is an old 

\orman word, meaning (1) household dependents, 

(2) the followers of a chieftain, (3) an army in 

general (see Jamieson, s.v. “ Menyie”). 


“ Thenne comaunded the lord...to samen all the meny.” 
Sir Gawayne, 1372. 
The word was long used in the West after it 
had become obsolete elsewhere. In my youth the 
mounted followers of a sheriff were called his 
meany (ea pron. as in bean). Made was also used 
in the sense of made ready, set in order. A ser- 
vant would say, “ The breakfast is made,” i.e. pre- 
pared, or set out on the table. We may then 
explain the passage thus :—“ Brutus and Cassius 
are levying troops ; we must oppose them at once. 
. .. Therefore let our friends be prepared, and our 
levies, or client*le, be drawn out to the utmost.” 
Enough has been said to show that Shakspeare, 
who was a Western man, may be best explained 
by a reference to Western usages and forms of 
speech. J.D. 


Belsize Square. 


FOLK-LORE. 


“THe May 1x THE Moon.”—Founded as it is 
on one of the most plainly discernible of natural 
phenomena, not only is the popular myth of the 
* Man in the Moon” of undoubted antiquity, but 
it has also left traces of its existence in the early 
mythology of almost every nation of the earth. It 
would be as useless to attempt to fix the period of 
its origin as it would be impossible to determine 
the nation whose imagination first called it into 
being. A few remarks on some of the phases 
through which it has gone may not, however, be 
unacceptable as a contribution both to the “ Folk- 
lore” and the “ Shakspeariana” of “ N. & Q.” 

According to a fable which may claim a place 
amongst the most ancient, and which, with but 
slight modification, still exists in Sweden, the 
spots which we see in the moon are the shadow of 
Mani, the moon-god, followed by the two children, 
Bil and Huiki, whom he carried off from the earth 
as they were on their way to draw water from the 
well Byrgir in a vessel which they bore between 
them suspended on a pole. Later, in the early 
Christian times, the stealer of children was trans- 
formed into a stealer of wood. He was no longer 
the moon-god, but the thief who was stoned by 
the Hebrews for stealing wood on the Sabbath. 
After death he was banished to the regions of the 
moon, where he may still be seen, carrying an axe 
(the pole of the Scandinavian legend) on his 
shoulder and a bundle of faggots in his hands, 
It is in this guise that he first finds his way into 
English legendary lore and appears in English 
literature. Chaucer represents him as 

“ A chorle painted ful even 

Bering a bush of thornis on his bake, 

Whiche for his theft might clime no ner the heven.” 

Testament of Creseide, 261. 
He is still more minutely described in “A Song 
upon the Man in the Moon ”:— 
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“* Mon in the mone stond and strit, 

On his bot forke is burthen he bereth, 

Hit is much wonder, that he na doun slyt, 

For doutelesse he walle, he shoddreth & shereth, 

When the frost freseth, muche chele he byd, 

The thornes beth kene, is hattren to tereth.” 

Ritson’s .incient Songs. 

There is but a step from this to the familiar lines 
in which Shakspeare also introduces the “ Man in 
the Moon” :— 

“One must come in with a bush of thorns and a 
lanthorn, and say, he comes to disfigure, or to present, the 
7. of Moonshine.” — Midsummer Night's Dream, 
ni. 

“The man should be put into the lanthorn. 
else the man i’ the moon 

“ All that I have to say is, to tell you that the lanthorn 
is the moon; I, the man in the moon; this thorn-bush, 
my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog.”—Jbid., v. 1. 
“Cal. Hast thou not dropped from heaven? 

Ste. Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee: I was the man 
i’ the moon, when time was. 

Cal. I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee : my 
mistress showed me thee, and thy dog, and thy bush.” — 
Tempest, ii, 2. 

According to another version of the legend, the 
“ Man in the Moon” is no other than Isaac bear- 
ing the wood for his own sacrifice on Mount 
Moriah. It is, however, difficult to understand 
why Isaac’s obedience should have been followed 
by his relegation to the moon. Italian folk-lore 
is evidently more reasonable in supposing him to 
be Cain, whose unacceptable offering to God con- 
sisted of a thorn-bush, the most worthless produce 
of his land. The fable is referred to by Dante :— 

** Ma ditemi che sono i signi bui 

Di questo corpo, che 1a giuso in terra 
Fan di Cain favollegiare altrui?”’ 
Paradiso, ii. 50. 

“ But tell me what the dusky spots may be 

Upon this body, which below on earth 
Make people tell that fabulous tale of Cain.” 
Lonafellow's Translation. 
On this passage Landino remarks :— 

* Cioé la luna, nella quale i volgari vedendo una certa 
ombro, credono che sia Caino, c’ habbia in spalla una 
forcata di pruni.”—Comment., ad loc. 

In the Inferno there is a direct reference to the 
thorns :— 

“ Ma vienne omai ! ché gid tiene il confine 

Di ambo e due li emisperi, e tocca la onda, 
Sotto Sibilia, Cuino ¢ le spine.” 


How is it 


Infe rno, XX. 126. 
“ But come now, for already holds the confines 
Of both the hemispheres, and under Seville 
Touches the ocean wave, Cain and the thorns.” 
Longfellow's Translation. 
L. 
Biickeburg, Schaumburg: Lippe. 


Nereytue.—The use of opium is of great anti- 
quity. It was probably known to Homer, and is, 
in all likelihood, the drug Nyevy (Odyssey, iv. 


301) which Helen of Troy passes round to her 


husband’s guests. The Romans were cognizant of 
its powers, and the more western European nations 
have long placed it among the most valued articles 
in their materia medica. This passage is curious: 
** Meantime, with genial joy to warm the soul, 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-inspiring bow], 

Temper'd with drugs of sov'reign use, t’ assuage 

The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage ; 

To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 

And dry the tearful sluices of despair: 

Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 

All sense of woe delivers to the wind: 

Though on the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov'd brother groan’d his life away, 

Or darling son, oppressed by ruffian-force, 

Fell breathless at his feet, a mangled corpse ; 

From morn to eve, impassive and serene, 

The man entranc’d would view the deathful scene. 

These drugs so friendly to the joys of life 

Bright Helen learn’d from Thone’s imperial wife, 

Who sway'd the sceptre where prolific Nile 

With various simples clothes the fatten’d soil.” 

ope Trai slation. 
This passage is quoted by Herodotus, ii. 16, in 
proof of Homer’s knowledge of Egypt and its pro- 
ducts, a knowledge of which might explain his 
allusion to opium, as that drug has constantly 
gone by the name of “ Thebaic tincture.” 

A learned physician, Peter Petit, 1617-1687 
‘one of the Pleiades of Paris, an appellation given 
to a party of seven of the most accomplished Latin 
poets of that capital), is the author of a work on 
the subject, Homert Nepenthes, sive de Helene 
Medicamento luctum avolante Dissertatio, Traj., 
1688, Svo. J. Le 

Cincinnati, U.S. 


EricRaAMs FrRoM THE GreEK.—The following 
are imitations from the Greek Anthology :— 
Tue Morsine THE Evenine Star. 
(From the Greek of Plato.) 
Of old amid the living thou didst shine, 
And as the Morning Star thy rays were shed; 
Now as the Star of Eve, alas! ‘tis thine 
To shine amongst the dead. 
Tue Burp axp THE LAME. 
(From the Greek of Plato the Younger.) 
A blind man, bless’d with sturdy limbs, 
A helpless cripple carried ; 
And thus, exchanging feet and eyes, 
They went who else had tarried. 


Tue Breeze axp THE Rose. 
(From the Greek : author uncertain.) 
Would I had been a gentle wind, 
When thou hadst bared thy heated breast, 
That I so sweet a spot might find 
On which awhile to rest. 
Would I had been a light-red rose, 
Beneath thy sunny smile to grow, 
Plucked by thy fingers to repose 
Upon thy bosom’s snow. 


Tue Soper Mav. 
(Imitated from the Greek of Lucian.) 
Jack won't drink in public, and so people cry, : 
“ Now don’t be deceived, sir; he drinks on the sly.’ 
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WEALTH. 
(Imitated from the Gre ek of Palladas.) 
To have thee, glittering gold, brings constant care, 
But not to have thee sorrow and despair. 
Too Mucu or a Goop Tune, 
(From the Greek: : author unknown.) 
Wine, an! the bath, and the love of the ladies, 
Send one by rather quick stages to Hades. 
PLATO. 
(Fron the Greek of Pseusippus.) 
The dust of Plato mingles with the sods, 
But still his spirit lives, the equal of the gods. 
Yourn axp Ace: Poverty anp WEALTH, 
(From the Greek: author uncertain.) 
Ab, wretched me! a fate too often known— 
When I was young I scarce had food to eat ; 
But now I'm agéd, and my teeth are gone, 
Behold the table groans with dainty meat. 
PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 
(From the Greek of Lucian.) 
To the prosperous man the whole of life appears but a 
sunny day ; 
To the wretched one a single night seems never to pass 
away. 
Tue GARLAND or Love, 
(Im tated from the Grek of Rutinus ) 
I send to thee, my Mary, a garland cool and bright, 
Whose flowers were by these fingers plucked before the 
east was light. 
Here are the pale narcissus, and wind-flower bathed in 
dew ; 
The lily and the rose are here, with violets white and 


blue. 
Bind them afresh, my darling ; and, as thou bindst them, 


say 

That = wilt yield thyself to him who seeks thy love 
to-day : 

Thou art thyself a fairer flower with lovelier charms 

__arraye’l, 

Yet with advancing years those charms, like these bright 


blossoms, fade. 
H. Bower. 


A Sussex Cenrenarnian: Mrs. Battey.—I 
have just added to my collection of photographs of 
centenarians that of Mrs. Fanny Bailey, of Christ- 
church Schools, Worthing, whose hundredth birth- 
day was celebrated on Tuesday, the 7th of August. 
From my respect for her daughter (now sixty, and 
the youngest of Mrs. Bailey’s ten children), who 
has long been known for the good work she has 
done among her poorer neighbours in connexion 
with the church of Holy Trinity, Vauxhall Bridge, 
I have been induced to investigate this case. The 
result is my conviction that Mrs. Bailey is really 
4centenarian ; that she is the daughter of John 
and Mary Mitchell, born at Ferring, Sussex, on 
August 7, 1777, and (as was the case with all the 
children of her family) baptized “ when the eight 
days were accomplished,” namely, on August 15, 
1777. Mrs. Bailey’s story is not one of the short 
and simple annals of the poor, her father having 
been a well-to-do farmer, while she claims to have 


had an earl for her great-grandfather. I have not 
entered into the genealogical question. Her life 
has been one of trials and difficulties, with which 
she has done battle, being happily blest with a 
vigorous frame, a stout heart, and a cheerful spirit. 
Will you forgive my adding that Mrs. Bailey is 
living with a daughter at the Christchurch Schools, 
Worthing, and has nothing to depend upon but a 
small allowance from the parish? Should any 
kind-hearted reader be disposed to send the poor 
centenarian a trifle to help her through the coming 
winter, it will doubtless be very acceptable, and 
may be sent to her direct. 
Wituiam J. Troms. 


Sr. Perer anp THE Cock-crow.—JIn the 
Memoirs of Literature, a scarce and curious work, 
published in 1722, there is noticed an oration by 
M. Roland, a professor at Utrecht, entitled De 
Galli cantu Hierosolymis audito, in which he 
attempts to explain a fallacy of the Jewish doctors, 
that no cocks were kept in Jerusalem lest by 
scraping the ground they should throw up any 
unclean animals, and therefore pollute that holy 
city. M. Roland asks, If it be true that there 
were no cocks at Jerusalem, how could St. Peter 
hear a cock crow? He observes that 
“St. Matthew, while stating that St. Peter being at 
Jerusalem heard the cock crow, does not say that 
the cock was ia Jerusalem. The apostle might have 
heard it crow though it had been without the walls, 
which will be no wonder to those who know that the 
crowing of cocks in Italy is heard as far as Sicily, as we 
read in Silius Italicus, and from the shores of Asia to 
Constantinople, according to the testimony of Pliny 
and modern travellers. Perhaps the cock which St. 
Peter heard was kept in the house of Pilate, or some 
Roman soldier who despised the Jewish laws. The 
Jews were at that time so irreligious that one might 
also suppose that they did not carefully observe the law 
which restrained them from keeping cocks at Jerusalem. 
It is true they were not allowed to breed cocks in that 
city, but they were not prohibited from buying them to 
eat, and therefore the cock mentioned in the Gospel 
might have been in the house of a Jew, who designed to 
kill it for his own table,” &c. 

W. J. 


Cheltenham. 


“Tue New Reprvstic.”—It may interest those 
who have read or are reading this remarkable 
satire to know for what living celebrities the 
dramatis persone stand. I am able to identify, I 
think, eight of them ; and shall be obliged to any 
correspondent who will help me to identify the 
rest, particularly Laurence and Leslie. Herbert 
is Mr. Ruskin; Dr. Jenkinson, Prof. Jowett; 
Luke, Mr. Matt. Arnold; Rose, Mr. Pater ; 
Saunders, Prof. Clifford; Dr. Seydon, Canon 
Liddon ; Stockton, Prof. Tyndall; and Storks, 
Prof. Huxley. 

I may add that the most brilliant effusions of 
irony in the book are Rose’s praise of ritualism 
and old Laurence’s defence of Christianity. The 
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most eloquent writing is perhaps the account of 

the graveyard near Laurence’s grounds, than 

which I know few things more beautiful in modern 

English literature. JAREZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Portraits oN AMERICAN PostaGe Stamrs.— 
Readers of “N. & (.” who have collections of 
postage stamps may be curious to know whose 
portraits are represented in the various denomina- 
tions. The following is a correct list of those now 
in use in the United States :— 

Cent. 
1, Benj. Franklin, ultramarine, after bust by Rubricht. 


2, And. Jackson, brown [now scarlet] ,, H. Powers. 
3, Washington, green ” Houdon. 
5, Zach. Taylor, blue. 

6, Abm. Lincoln, red ws Volk. 

7, Stanton, vermilion fr. photo. ] 
10, Jefferson, chocolate 2 1. Powers. 
12, Henry Clay, neutral purple Hart. 

15, Dan. Webster, orange - Clevinger. 
24, General Scott, purp!e Coffee. 
30, Hamilton, black ‘i Cerrachi. 
90, Com. Perry, carmine Wolcott. 


J. Le 


Cincinnati, U.S, 


Qceex Evizabetu.—In a very early edition of 
the Practice of Piety, p. 359, I notice the follow- 
ing quaint note printed in the margin. The text 
1s 

“ The maiden Queen Elizabeth, of blessed and never- 
dying memory, who came into this world on the eve of 
the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and went out 
of this world on the eve of the Anuntiation of the Virgin 
Mary,” Ke. 

The note is :— 
“ She was, she is, 
(What can there more be said ’) 
In Earth the first, 
In Heaven the second maid.” 
J. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield. 


Beyyan on tHe Srinircat Bovy.— 
Bunyan tells us in his Pilgrim’s Progress that 
Christian and Hopeful in passing the last dark 
river “ left their mortal garments behind them in 
the river, for though they went in with them they 
came out without them.” This appears to agree 
with the Hebrew commentator’s exposition on the 
debated passage in Job, some time ago mentioned 
in “N. & Q.” B. P. 

Barbourne, Worcester. 

Styevitar Cristian SurNAMeEs.--I met 
with the following in the Stamford Mercury of 
Sept. 14, 1877.:— Field Flowers, the Christian and 
surname of a man at Uleeby; Espencer, the sur- 
name of a woman at Horkstow; Dimblebee, the 
surname of a man at Market Harborough; and 
Beautilla, the Christian name of a woman at 
Lincoln. Tuos. RAtTcuirre. 


Cuesnire Diatect.—Some time since I heanj 
a Cheshire lass say to a child who was naughty ip 
its mother’s absence, “ Oo’ll tell 00 of oo when ps 
comes home.” She meant, “I'll tell her of you 
when she comes home.” I once asked a servant 
girl in Chester who her father was. She replied 
“John Vaughan, what jags.” He was a sort of 
town carman in a small way. J. W. W. 


Remarkante Marte Tree.—In July, 13974 
the Worcestershire Naturalist Field Club made an 
excursion to Knightsford Bridge, and in passing 
down the side of Ankerdine Hill, towards the 
Alfrick road, Mr. Edwin Lees, F.L.S., the Vice. 
President, pointed out “ Bate’s Bush,” a place 
dreaded by the peasantry, for here in good old 
times an unfortunate suicide was buried, and, as 
was then the practice, a stake was thrust through 
his body. This stake vivified, and has developed 
into a large maple tree, that shrouds poor Bate’s 
remains, J. B. P. 

Barbcurne, Worcester. 


Queries. 


{We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Arms or Musarp or Mvusarpeys, or Miser- 
DEN, CO. GLOUCESTER, AND STAVELEY, co. Dersy 
—The manors of Miserden and Staveley continued 
in the family of Musard from the Conquest till the 
end of the reign of Edward I., about 240 years, 
when, through Amicia Musard—one of the co-heirs 
of John, or Nicholas, Musard, the last of the line— 
who married Anker de Frescheville, of Bony, co. 
Nottingham, the manor of Staveley came to the 
Freschevilles, and Sir Ralph Frescheville, son of 
Amicia, Lord of Staveley, was summoned baron 
by writ to the Parliament an. 27 of Ed. J. Joan, 
the daughter of Isabel Musard, another of the co- 
heirs, and sister to Amicia above named, married 
William de Shelaston or Chelardiston. The manor 
of Miserden, in Gloucestershire, passed in some 
way tothe family of Le Despencer. In Reynolds’s 
Derbyshire Collections, British Museum, MS. 6707 
Additional, in a genealogy of Frescheville the 
arms of Musard are blazoned as Or, two chev. az. 
On a pedigree of Frescheville, also in the British 
Museum, written on vellum, temp. Q. Elizabeth, 
the arms of Musard are blazoned in colour, Arg. 
two chev. az. within a border engrailed sa. Burke, 
in his General Armory, gives for Musard of 
Staveley, co. Derby, Or, two chev. within a border 
az., and for Musard of Derbyshire and Devon- 
shire, Gu., three plates. In Charles's Roll the 
arms of one Ralph Musard are tricked as Gu. 
three plates, and Glover gives for Musard, Gu., ten 
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a charter without date, but written very early in 
the reign of Hen. IIL. is a shield charged with 
three roundels (Harleian Charters, 86, H. 49). 
According to the Musard and Frescheville pedigrees 
in the Vis. of Derbyshire, 1611, this Ralph, who 
married Isabel, widow of John de Nevill, was 
High Sheriff of Gloucestershire from 17 John till 
9 Hen. IIL, and built, or rebuilt, the castle at 
Miserden, in Gloucestershire. He died 14 Hen. 
JIL, and after his time the Musards appear to 
have assumed the coat, Or, two chev. az. ; and in 
some quartered shields of Frescheville the coat, Or, 
two chev. az. (sometimes with borders plain and 
engrailed), and the coat, Gu., three plates, are 
given in the second and third quarters, both being 
for Musard. Can any Gloucestershire or Derby- 
shire antiquary and genealogist say, on good 
thority, when, and for what reason, the Musards 
eased to bear their ancient coat, Gu., three plates, 
ind assumed the coat, Or, two chev. az. ? 
H. 
Vell Walk, Hampstead. 


A May-came.—What is the name of that 
mentioned by Florio under “ Trvcco, a Billiard- 
boord. Also the play at billiards. Also a game 
ved at May-games in England in the highwaies, 
with casting little bowles at a boord with thirteene 
holes in it, and numbers over them” (New World 
of Words, 1611)? 

Florio alludes to a much less pleasant game 
ander Trentuno. He had evidently strong opinions 
n religion, witness the following :—‘ Sputa in 
roce, 1 damned Atheist, that will not sticke to 
spit at the crosse of Christ.” 

His term “buttery-buttons” I haven’t seen 
ised elsewhere :—“ Varele, little red pimples, or 
specks on the face, being hard and round, such as 
wee see in drunkards faces, called buttrie- buttons.” 


F. J. F. 


Seat Impressions WaANTED.—I am anxious to 
procure an impression of the ancient seal of “ Re- 
ignizances of Debtors” at Northampton; the 
original seal, or a document with an impression 
from it, may be in possession of one of the county 
families. Also impressions of the like seals of 
Derby and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. All these official 
seals bore the same device, viz. the bust of 
Edward I. or III, surmounting a lion couchant ; 
usually a small castle took the place of the star 
and crescent on the Preston seal. Can any of 
your readers assist me in my search ? 


D. GLENN. 


Peterborough. 


Caces ror Scotpinc Women.—The following 
occurs as a foot-note (pp. 59-60) in Topographical 
Sketches of the Boroughs of East and West Looe, in 
the County of Cornwall, by Thomas Bond, London, 


4 823 


“ Adjoining the stairs of this hall [the Guildhall, West 
Looe] are still to be seen the remains of a cage for scold- 
ing women; but it has not been used of late years. 
East Looe had a similar cage within a few years since. 
The only instance within memory of its ever being used 
is the following: Hannah Whit and Bessy Niles 
[The date is not given, but the book contains evidence 
that it could not have been later than 1750.] Cazes for 
scolding women are not, I believe, very common. In- 
deed, 1 never saw or heard of any but in these towns; 
nor do I recollect of ever reading of this mode of 
punishment. The tri-bucket, or ducking-stool, seems to 
have been the general chastisement formerly ; and each 
of these towns had one of these instruments also. Since 
writing this, I find the ladies of Penzance were formerly 
privileged with the like comparatively elegant mole of 
punishment, a cage.” 

Did any other town, either in or out of Corn- 
wall, ever possess a cage for scolds ? 

Wma. Pescetry. 

Torquay. 


Tom Tuemp’s Mar or Retianp.--In The 
Travels of Tom Thumb over England and Wales 
(1746) is the following paragraph, in the descrip- 
tion of Rutlandshire :— 

** Having at the beginning of this work expressed my 
affection for smull volumes, I shall not make the letter- 
press of this survey consist of more than one pocket 
octavo, handsomely printed. But the map I propose 
shall be so particular as to contain every house, barn, 
and hedge. About ten sheets in imperial folio will 
comprise it, which I shall deliver to subscribers at the 
small price of three shillings and sixpence per sheet. 
What I shall say at present of this county will be in 
proportion to my other descriptions, as I would by no 
means lessen the value of my future undertaking.” 

Is this intended to be a piece of pleasantry at the 
expense of the dimensions of “ the little county” ? 
It reads to me as if it were so. If Iam mistaken 
I would ask, Was such a map ever published, and 
who was the author of this volume ! 

Cornpert Breve. 


Keats's “Ope To A NIGHTINGALE.”— 
** Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Rath, when, sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn: 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 


of pe rilous seas, in Sa ry la nas forlor a. 


Can any of your readers help me to the allusion 
contained in the italicized lines of the above, 
forming part of a stanza in Keats’s Ode to a 
Nightingale ? J. L. Warrey. 


IsaBEL DE Verpoy, Lapy Ferrars.—This 
lady (whose husband Henry, second Lord Ferrars 
of Groby, died in 17 Ed. IIL. leaving an heir, 
William, then thirteen years of age) is said to have 
married for her second husband Sir Hugh Haw- 
berk, and to have been by him ancestress of the 


Hawberks of Scalford, co. Leic., whose heiress, 
Agnes, married Robert Sherard, progenitor of the 
Harborough family. 


Nichols gives Erdeswicke as 
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the authority for Lady Ferrars’s second marriage. 
Is there any proof of it? CLK. 


Caro.ay’s Skutt.—In Hardiman’s Irish Min- 
strelsy a note occurs, appended to the “Memoir of 
Carolan” (p. lxxvi), with reference to a skull, said to 
be that of “the last of the Bards,” preserved in the 
museum at Castlecaldwell, co. Fermanagh. This 
exceedingly interesting collection having ‘“‘ come to 
the hammer” some months since, the relic above 
referred to has disappeared. Having seen it some 
four or five years since, I feel an allowable curi- 
osity to know into what hands it may have fallen. 
I may remark that the skull was an exceedingly 
fine one, of beautiful texture, and in complete pre- 
servation, being quite whole, with the exception of 
the small perforation mentioned by Hardiman in 
the note already quoted. Perhaps some reader of 
“N,. & Q.” can give information on the subject. 

W. Mac D.D., M.R.LA. 

Belfast. 


Heratpic.—During the recent “restoration ” 
of Exeter Cathedral, the removal of some thick 
layers of whitewash revealed the existence of a 
series of coats of arms, ranged in line on the wall 
under the five windows of the nave south aisle. 
They afford internal evidence of having been 
painted in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and most of them were borne by persons 
officially connected with the city or cathedral of 
Exeter. Amongst them, however, is the following, 
which I fail to identify. Can any of your readers 
succeed in doing so? Per pale, gules and azure, 
nine cross crosslets or, impaling Azure (or possibly 
argent), a lion rampant gules. R. Dymoyp. 

Exeter. 


Bioominc or VarRNisuep Pictcres.—I for- 


tunately possess a very excellent collection of 


pictures by the old masters, which have descended 
to me, having been in the family above 150 years. 
They are all in the original carved frames and in 
good condition, having always been well cared for. 
I should feel much obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents would render me some information on 
the following subject, and would state the cause 
and assign a remedy. I recently have carefully 
washed off dust, and perhaps gas deposit, from the 
pictures, and when quite dried varnished them 
with damar varnish, which is very much used on 
the Continent. They all looked well for a few 
days, but then began gradually to cloud over, or 
what is termed bloom. This fog I, to a certain 
extent, removed by carefully wiping with a soft 
silk handkerchief. I then applied a coat of mas- 
tic varnish, but this, when quite dried, began 


also to bloom. The room where the pictures were | 


varnished and left to harden had no cold air 


numerous readers give me some information about 


varnishing pictures? I found no difference in the 
effect on pictures painted either on canvas or 
panel. The manipulation required with the clean 
soft silk handkerchief to clear the fog must be 
a rapid and light movement of the hand. I shall 
anxiously look into your next numbers for some 
valuable replies to my inquiry, which will be 
much appreciated by 
A Lover or tue Fixe Arrs, 


WILLIAM DE Cuapeneis.—* William de Cha- 
beneis our cousin,” “ William de Chaweneys.” 
“William de Chabbeney,” appears on the Liberate 
Rolls of Henry III. Who was he, and how did 
he come to be “consanguineus” to the king? | 
would ask the same question regarding “ Con- 
sanguineus noster Petrus de Abuzim” (Liberate 
Roll, 36 Hen. IIL). HERMENTRUDE. 


Party Corovurs.—Can you tell me at what 
period blue was adopted as the colour of the Tory 
party, and what were the colours of the Cavaliers 
and Roundheads at the time of the civil war! 
Butler says that the religion of Hudibras was 
“presbyterian true blue.” Was this ironical, or 
was blue at that time really the colour of the 
Presbyterian party ? A. H. A. Hawittoy. 


Frencu Dérexus.—Do you know of a list of 
English subjects detained in France between 1803 
and 1814? READER. 


Arcupisnor Dunstax AND MAYFIeELp. — 
A friend of mine is collecting information for 
a pamphlet on the connexion of Archbishop 
Dunstan with Mayfield, in Sussex, and would 
thank any of your correspondents, who could 
throw light on the subject, for their assistance. 
Several relics of somewhat apocryphal origin, 
said, however, to have belonged to the archbishop, 
are preserved at the old palace—an interesting 
building, at present in the possession of a Roman 


Catholic order. D. C. 
Rev. —— Sprencer.—Can you give me any in- 


formation respecting this clergyman, who had a 

living in or near Worcester between the years 165) 

and 1720? Had he any children, and what were 

their names ? Joun SPENCER. 
Lowbourne, Melksham. 


A Prarer Book Qvery.—In all Prayer Books 


| before 1662, chapter xl. of Isaiah (the epistle for 


St. John Baptist’s day) is thus rendered :— 
“Bee of good cheere, my people. © ye Prophets, 
comfort my people saith youre God, comfort Hierusalem 
at the hearte, and tell her that her trauell is at an end, 
that her offence is pardoned, that shee hath receiued 
of the Lords hand sufficient correction for all her sinnes. 
“A voyce cryed in the wildernesse, prepare ye 


the way of the Lord in the wildernesse, make straight 
admitted. Will any of your intelligent and | of @ 


the path of our God in the desart. Let all valleys 


bee exalted, and every mountayne and hyll be layd lowe. 
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What so is crooked, let it be made straight, and let the 

rough be made plaine fields.”’ 

This rendering does not agree with any of the 

early versions of the Bible that I have examined. 

Will any of your readers kindly tell me from what 

yersion it is taken ? J. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield. 


A SALAD” : Harvey.”—When 
an officer on board ship is wakened and fails to 
obey the summons, but has another nap, it is 
called “taking a salad.” The large boat (the 
launch) of a line-of-battle ship is called “ Old 
Harvey.” Can any of your readers inform me of 
the origin of either of these expressions / 

De Lessert. 

Aberdeen. 


Tar “Brive Stoves,” Pickertnc, YORKSHIRE. 
—Can you refer me to any geological work giving 
illustrations and descriptions of the “ Bride 
Stones,” together with the geological formation of 
the same ? NATURALIST. 


Cuartes Kixcstey.—What did C. Kingsley 
mean by, “ Parsons in these parts are like rural 
police—one suffices for a tract! ‘Qui mitros 
fatigaret, agro’” ? It must be a misreading; but 
for what C. W. Bryenam. 


Peace Festivat ts 1649.—In an old print, 
representing Gustavus of Sweden celebrating this 
event, there are many figures of the representatives 
of various nations ; among them (No. 7) that of 
W. Curtius, “ royal agent for England.” What is 
known of him ? GeorceE EL.is. 

St. John's Wood. 


Curss.—“ A pawn, getting to the head of the 
board upon the first line of the enemy (styled 
going to queen), may be changed for any one of 
the pieces lost in the course of the game ” (Hoyle). 
Given that no piece of value has been lost, previous 
tothe pawn “going to queen,” is the player en- 
titled to claim a piece later on in the game ? 

EVEREY. 

“Tre ctoriovs 12rm or Aprit.”—In the 
parish church of Cheltenham there is a monu- 
mental inscription to the memory of Peter Hunt, 
Esq., Captain in his Majesty's Royal Navy, who 
died December 4, 1824, aged sixty-one years, 
having been “ present in the action of the glorious 
12th of April.” To what naval engagement is re- 
ference here made ! ABBA. 


Fraxcis Haarer.—Among some book-plates 
which have recently been added to my collection 
is one bearing the above name, and of which the 
following is a description. Arms—Quarterly, gu. 
and az.; in the first and fourth quarters a spur arg. 
in pale; over all, on a bend sinister sable, three 
quatrefoils of the third. 


Supporters—Dexter, a 


lion holding in his dexter paw a sword broken at 
the point ; sinister, an eagle. Motto, “ Audentes 
fortuna juvat.” There is no crest, but the whole 
is surmounted by a crest coronet. I shall be glad 
to learn who the owner of this plate was, especi- 
ally from the unusual circumstance of one who was 
apparently a commoner bearing supporters. Date, 
ctrea 1840, 1IRONDELLE. 


Sr. Hewen’s, Bisnorscate.—In the church- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
under date 1603, are the following entries :— 

To a preacher when Mr. Lewis was in prison 0 5 0 
Given to Mr. Morley when preached, Mr. 


For our bot-hire to Fulham, from thence to 

Braynford and back again, for the pro- 

curing Mr. Ball to be our minister 012 0 


Information as to the cause of imprisonment of 
the said Mr. Lewis will be gratefully received by 
R. H. Hitts. 

Avutuors oF Books WanTED.— 

The History of the Church of Crosthwaite, Cumberland. 
London, John Bowyer Nichols & Son, 1855. 8vo. pp. 
viii-146. Cc. W. 8. 

Some Account of the Life of the late Gilbert Earle, Esq. 
London, 1824. 

Austria as it is; or, Sketches of Continental Courts. 
By an Eye-Witness. London, 1828. 

History of Greece. (Library of Useful Knowledge.) 
London, 1829. 

Notes on Scripture. Edinburgh, 1832. 

Apostolic lastruction exemplified in the First Epistle 
General of St. John. Wondon, 1840. 

The Antiquities of Egypt. London, 1841. 

The Letters of Rusticus on the Natural History of 
Godalming. London, 1849. 

Parliamentary and Political Miscellanies. 
1851. 


London, 


1 
Nuns and Nunneries. London, 1852. 
The New Apostles; or, Irvingism, 

1860). 


London (about 
ABHBA. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


** Knowing each germ of life He gives 
Must have in Him its source and rise ; 
Being that of His Being lives 
May change, but never dies.” F. L. 
“ Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre ; 
Il l’'est—le fut—ou le doit étre.” 
H. pe Lovsapa. 


Replies. 


PROVINCIAL FAIRS. 
(5 S. vi. 108, 214, 278, 353 ; vil. 99, 437 ; 
viii, 156.) 

An instructive and amusing book might be 
written on this subject, but it would require much 
more time and labour than most of us are inclined 
to give to such a matter, for to make it really use- 
ful we ought to have accounts of many of the more 


The Parliamentary and Political Miscellany. London, + 
852. 
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interesting continental fairs. As the subject is 
under discussion in “N. & @,” the following 
notes may not be out of place. The late Dr. Raine, 
in his Memoir of the Rev. John Hodgson, Author 
of the History of Northumberl nd, gives the 
following account of a fair held at Stagshaw Bank : 


“Upon reaching Stagshaw Bank, a large open tract of 
ground, not far from Corbridge, inclining swiftly from 
the Roman Wall! to the Ty:e, we fon! ourselves in the 
midst of a great anvusl fair held on this declivity. chiefly 
for cattle, but, in truth, for goods of all kins, ‘ things,’ 
as an old inventory at Durham has it, ‘movable or 
moving of themselves.” At this pla-e, which is a solitary 
field, at a distance from any population, there are well 
known periodic i] gatherings of buyers and sellers from 
the whole of the north of England, on the westera or 
the east-rn coast ; and the southern counties of Scotland 
send forth in abundance their men and goods to buy, 
sell, or be sold Tn a large pasture upon the slope of a 
hill, with a wide pro=pect, extending down the valley of 
the Tyne as far as Gateshead Fell, and in every other 
direction, except on the north, having an almost un- 
limited view of a spreading tract of country, there were 
gathered together, without the slightest attempt at the 
order which is of necessity observed in markets and fairs 
held within the walls of a town, horses and cattle, sheep 
and swine ; and, in short, everything which is bred or 
of use in farming operations, with thousands of other 
things which it would be no easy task to enumerate ; and 
then there were people of all ages, from all quarters 
anlin all kinds of costume—the Scotchman in his kilt 
and the Yorkshireman in his smock-frock; and every 
variety of booth or hut for refreshment or dissipation. 
That we had stumbled on a fair of Roman origin may 
not, I think, be doubted. The situation of Stagshaw Bank 
is an extremely convenient one for gathering together 
at stated periods of the year the produce of this the 
eastern side of the island, and as long as the Romans 
were in possession of Britain and there was an immense 
population alon,z the line of the Wall from sea to sea, 
the natives would find a ready market for the pr duce 
of their fields and farmyards. The Wall, which runs at 
the distance of a mile northwards, would be a protection 
to the sellers of cattle and wares in tat direction, and 
from the south they had nothing to fear. There is an 
annua! fair, in all respects of the same character as that 
of Stazshaw Bank, held upon Brough Hill, in Westmor- 
land, in the immediate neighbourhood of Brough, in 
times of old the site of a great Roman station; and if 
one has been a fair from the time of the Romans, so has 
the other. At both there are enormous gatherings from 
the whole north of England and the southern counties 
of Scotland, and the records of the monks of Durham 
carry them both back to the thirteenth century. From 
these documents it would be a very easy matter to supply 
the price of a fat ox or sheep at Stagshaw Bank or 
Brough Hill in any given year during the period over 
which they extend. If it should be suggested that these 
fairs may owe their origin to grants from our ear!y Nor- 
man sovereigns, the grant may be admitted, but nothing 
more. In all probability in both cases such a document 
can be produced or proof given that it once existed. But 
why a grant for a market in such places, remote for 
centuries from any considerable population, except that 
fairs were already held there at stated periods, and, from 
having been long kept up. had gained such great 
notoriety that the owner of the soil wished to become a 
gainer by the custom in a legal way! Upon entering 
the field at Stagshaw Bask from the public road, the 
vehicle in which Hodgson and I rode, and the ponies of 


— 


our companions, were called up»n to pay a toll to the 
Lord of the Manor.”—II, 61. 


In Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Seott mention 
is made of a gathering of this sort :—“ Whitsun. 
Tryste, a fair held on a hill near Wooler, ip 
Northumberland ” (one vol. ed., 1844, p. 2). And 
there is an interesting note on fairs and markets 
held on Sund Lys in Buckle’s Miscellan ous Works, 
iii. 330. Mr. James E. Thorold Rogers's History 
of Agriculture and Prices in England contains an 
admirable notice of the great fair at Stourbridge, 
[t is so excellent and so little known that I make 
no apology for sending you a transcript :— 


* Of these fairs, the most important for the whole east 
and south of England were: the great fair at Stour. 
bridge, held under the authority and for the profit of 
the corporation and city of Caubridge ; the cattle fair at 
Abingdon; anda fair at Winchester, chiefly held for the 
sale of produce and cloth. But the Stourbridye fair was 
by far the most considerable, and was commenced and 
concluded with great solemn 'ty. 

“ This fair was proclaimed on the 4th of September, 
opened on the 18th, and continued for three weeks. 
It is said that the origin of the fair was in the casual 
esta! lishment of a mart for the sale of Kendal cloth, acd 
an idle story is told to this effect by Fuller. The tem- 
porary buildings erected for the purposes of the fair 
were, by custom, commenced on the 24th of August. 
The builders were allowed to destroy the corn grown on 
the spot if it were not cleared before that time, and, on 
the other hand, the owner of the soil was empowered to 
destroy the booths on Michaelmas day if they were not 
removed before that time. 

“The space occupied ty the fair, which was about 
half a mile square, was divided out into streets, in each of 
which some special trade was carried on, some of the 
principal being those of ironmongery, cloth, wool, 
leather, and books, as well as, in the course of time, 
every conceivable commodity which could be made and 
sold. Onthe 25th of September the chief business of 
the fair was the buying and selling of horses. The port 
of Lynn and the rivers Ouse and Cam were the means 
by which water carriage was made available for goods. 

“A court of piepowder was held in the fair, under 
the presidency of the Mayor of Cambridge or his deputy, 
where suits were determined from morning to night, no 
appeal being allowed. The assize of the fair and its 
general superintendence were, though not it seems with- 
out some dispute, the privilege of the corporation of 
Cambridge 

“The concourse must have been a singular medley. 
Besides the people who poured forth from the great 
towns—from London, Norwich, Colchester, Oxford, 
places in the beginning of the fourteenth cextury of 
great comparative importance—and who gave their 
names, or, in case certain branches of commerce had 
been planted in particular London streets, the names of 
such streets, to the rows of booths in the three weeks’ 
fair of Stourbridge, there were, beyond doubt, the re- 
presentatives of many nations collected tozether to this 
great mart of medizeval commerce. The Jew, expelled 
from England, had given place to the Lombard 
exchanger. The Venetian and Genoese merchant came 
with his precious stock of Eastern produce, his Italian 
silks and velvets, his store of delicate glass. The Flemish 
weaver was present with his linens of Liege and Ghent. 
The Spaniard came with his stock of iron, the Norwegia0 
with his tar and pitch. The Gascon vine-grower was 
ready to trade in th 


e produce of his vineyard ; and, more 
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rarely, the richer growths of Spain, and, still more 
rarely, the vintages of Greece were also supplied. The 
Hanse towns sent fursand amber, and probably were the 
channel by which the precious stones of the East were 
supplied throuzh the markets of Moscow and Novgorod. 
And, perhaps, by some of those unknown courses, the 
history of which is lost, save by the relics which hav: 
occasionally been discovered, the porcelain of the 
farthest East might have been seen in some of the booths 
Blakeney and Colchester and Lynn, and perhaps Nor 
wich, were filled with foreign vessels, and busy with the 
transit of various produce, and eastern England grew 
rich under the confluence of trade. How keen must 
have been the interest with which the franklin and 


bailiff, the one trading on his own account, the other | 
entrusted with his master’s produce, witnessed the scene. | 


and talked of the wonderful world about them, and 
discussed the politics of Europe. 

“To this great fair came, on the other hand, the wool- 
packs, which then formed the riches of England, and 
were the envy of outer nations. 


who bought the throne of the German empire, or of the 
warlike prince who had won his spurs at Crecy, and 
captured the French king at Poitiers. Thither came 
also the salt from the springs of Worcestershire, as well 
as that which had been gathered under the summer sun 
from the salterns of the eastern coast. Here, too, might 
be found lead from the mines of Derbyshire, and iron, 
either raw or manufactured, from the Sussex forges. 
And, besides these, there were great stores of those kinds 
of agricultural produce which, even under the imperfect 
cultivation of the time, were gathered in greater security, 


and therefore in greater plenty, than in any other part | 


of the world, except Flanders. To regulate the currency, 
to secure the country against the loss of specie, and more 
harmlessly to prevent the importation of spurious or 
debased coin, the officers of the king's exchange 
eximined into the mercantile transactions of the foreign 
traders. To form a ready remedy against fraud, the 
mayor sat at his court ‘of the dusty feet.” A mixed 
multitude were engaged in :ale or purchase, the nobles 
securing such articles of luxury as were offered to them, 
or which law and custom assigned to their rank —their 
rich robes of peace, their armour from Milan, their war 
horses from Spain. The franklin came for materials for 
his farm and furniture for his house, sometimes even to 
buy rams in order to improve the breed of his flock. 
The bailiffs of college and monastery were busy in the 
purchase of clothing. And on holidays and Sundays 
some canon, deputed from the neighbouring priory, said 
mass and preached in the booth assigned for religious 
worship. 

“After the fair was over, the owner of the field in 
which the gathering took place resumed possession, and 
found sufficient profit for the temporary occupation of 
his land in the additional fertility which the unclean 
a of medizeval life had conferred upon the soil.”— 


John Rous tells us in his diary, under the year 
1630, that there was “no Sturbridg fayer” that 
year. The reason, no doubt, was the severe 


visitation of the plague (p. 56). The holding of 
fairs and markets in churchyards was forbidden 
by statute in 1285 (Stat. Winch., 13 Edw. L, 
¢. vi). Atsome period in the middle ages beer 
was sold in a ship—that is, probably, a carriage 
formed in imitation of a ship—at Spalding, for we 
find in an undated account of the Benedictine 


The Cornish tin mine | 
sent its produce, stamped with the sign of the rich ear! | 


| priory of Spalding: “Pro qualibet nave in 
| nundinis in qua vendunt cerevisiam xij’” (Mon. 
| Ang., iii. 229). This payment was probably a fee 
to the prior for permission to use the ship at fair 
time. 

I find among my papers a memorandum stating 
| that Additional Manuscript 5881, folio 261, 
contains notes relating to fairs. I have never 
}examined it, and do not know their nature or 


value. K. P. D. E. 


Srectat Cotiections or Books: Hicuway- 
MeN (5™ S, vi. 483, 544; vii. 40, 153, 294, 437, 
476; viii. 57.) —The following mems. of notorious 
highwaymen, &c., will be an interesting addition 
to the Romance of the Road, as desired by your 
correspondent :— 

The Life and Death of Gamaliell Ratsey, a famous 

theefe of England, executed at Bedford the 26 of March 
last past, 1605. 4to., black-letter, 25 leaves. 
The only known copy is in the Bodleian Library ; 
the title is missing, but is supplied in MS. by 
Malone. The heading is from the third page. 
Note on fly-leaf : 

“In the title-psge of this pamphlet there is an en- 
graved portrait of Gamaliel Ratsey, as I have heard, for 
I never saw it. It was entered in the Stationers’ Reyister 
by John Trundle, May 2, 1605. On the 3lst of May, 
1605, was entered by John Hodgetts, ‘ Ratsey’s Ghoste, 
or the second part of his Life, with the note of his mad 
praicks.’” 

See Collier's Bibliographical Catalogue, vol. ii. 
p. 231. 

Ratseis Ghost. Or The second Part of h's madde 
Prankes and Robberies. (Woodcut.) Printed by V.S., and 
are to be sold by John Hodgets in Paules Churchyard. 
{1605.] 4to., 45 pages, black-letter. 

In Lord Spencer's library at Althorp. 

Dangerfield’s Memoires Digested into Adventures, 
Receipts, and Expences. By his Own Hand. London, 
Printed by J. Bennet for Charles Brome, at the Gun in 
St. Paul's Churchyard. 1685. 4to., 41 pages. 

“He Set-out upon Tuesday, December 2d, 1681, And 
lay that night at the George at Wendover: The Third 
and Fourth at the Oxford-Arms at Thame: The Sth, at 
the King’s-Arms at Bicester: The 6th, 7th, and Sth, at 
the Golden Cross at Oxford: The ‘th, at the Kings- 
Arms at Bicester: The 10th, at the Angel at Woodstock : 
The 11th, at Oxford: The 12th, 15th, and 1ith, at the 
Bear at Burford: The 15th, at the Kings-Arms at Stow : 
The 16th, at the Angel at Broadway: The 17th, at the 
Angel at Parshore: The 18th, at the Swan at Teuxbury : 
The 19th, at the Golden Cross at Worcester : The 20th, 
21, and 22, at the Green Dragon at Worcester : The 25, 
at the Starr at Bromesgrave: The 24th, at the Crown at 
Bridgnorth : The 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29, 30, 31, at 
the Raven at Shrewsbury: Thursday, Jan. 1, at Wrex- 
ham (where there happen’d a Fray). From the 4th to 
the 12th, Nothing of Moment. From the 12th to the 
26th, at Chester, where, he says, too much happen’d to 
be here Inserted: The 26th, at Wenlock: The 27th, at 
the Bull at Kidderminster: The 28th, at the Swan at Wol- 
verhampton: The 29th, at the Swan at Birmingham : The 
; 30th, at the Bear upon the Road between Birmingham and 
j Warwick ; The 31 and Feb. 1, at the B!ack-Bull at Coven- 
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try: The 2, at the Saracens Head at Middleton: The 3d, 
at Ashby (Note that the Country here Rose upon him) : 
The 4th, at Harborough : The St), at Brick- Hill: From 
the 6th to the 22, at Dame Venables : The 23d and 24th, 
at Appleys: The 25th, at Enfield. The 26th and 27th, 
at Bishops-Stratford ; The 28th, at Brentwood: March 1, 
at Appleys: The 2d and 5d, at the Nagys head, over 
against White-Chappel Church: The 4th, at the Crown 
at North-fleet: The Sth,at the Red-Lyon at Sittingborn: 
The 6th, at a Millers at Chatham: The 7th and Sth, at 
the White-Horse in Sandy-Lane: The 9th,at Gawthurst 
in the Wild of Kent: The 10th, at Goodman Loyters at 
Southborough : The 11th, at Westrum: The 12th, at the 
Naggs-lead in White-Chappel: The 13th, at Enfield; 
and so on to the 19th.” 
Joun Taytor. 
Northampton. 


Your correspondent has a difficult task, unless 
he has access to a pretty extensive library. But 
the lowest class of highwaymen literature (save 
the mark !) never gets into libraries at all. Such 
books are not even mentioned in Mr. Sampson Low’s 
useful catalogues. I have two publications which 
I call “stomach-stinters,” i.e. money given for 
dinners was occasionally appropriated to a 
higher (?) purpose, which resulted in both head 
and stomach being filled with rubbish. The title 
of the first is :— 

Dick Turpin, by Henry Downes Miles [motto from 

The Sacrifice, by Sir F. Fane]; the fourth edition. 
London, William Mark Clark, Warwick Lane, Pater- 
noster Row. 
It has no date, but I took it in, in 1856. It is in 
octavo, pp. vill-392, closely printed, with numerous 
historical notes and illustrations, and eight “ full 
page” engravings, and such engravings ! On p. 87 
the author quotes from his Life of Joseph Gri- 
maldi. I have not read the book since 1856, nor 
do I feel inclined to ; but your correspondent is 
quite welcome to, if he has not got it. Ido not 
find Mr. Miles’s name in Allibone, or indeed in 
any catalogue. The other publication is :— 

The Life and Adventures of Jack Sheppard. [Page 

illustration representing} “ Jack Sheppard's escape from 
Willesden Cage.” 
This I also took in, in penny numbers, in 1856-7. 
It makes no such pretensions as Dick Turpin to 
historical authenticity. It consists of 215 octavo 
pages. Each number has an illustration, with an 
advertisement of some other trash, which would 
afford plenty of fresh material. I take one at 
random from No. 11, on which is advertised The 
Black Mask: or, the Mysterious Robber, as then 
publishing by G. Purkess, Compton Street, Soho ; 
No. 2 presented with No. 1. At the end are ad- 
vertised Tyburn Tree, George Barrington, Captain 
Macheath, King of Beqgars, Turpin’s Ride to 
York, &e. 

Publications of this sort have been issued in 
great numbers unfortunately ; but this is not the 
place to discuss the morality of the subject. 

Otrnar Hamst. 


The Romance of the Road is a fertile field 
which unfortunately has been filled with weeds. 
In England there are hundreds of penny romances, 
and in America hundreds of “dime novels,” jp 
long series hfter series, with Claude Duval and 
others of his kidney for hero. About’s Roi de 
Montagnes has been used by Mr. Tom Taylor in 
his Brigand and his Banker. A similar subject, 
brigandage in Italy, is treated in Mr. James 
Payn’s Walter’s Word, and in Prof. James De 
Mille’s most ludicrous Dodge Club. There is also 
Planché’s play, The Brigand, founded on a French 
Bandii, and made popular by its use of Wilkie’s 
pictures and by the fine acting of the elder 
Wallack—the elder Wallack, at least, for us 
Americans, and more especially for us New 
Yorkers, as his son, Mr. John Lester Wallack, is 
at once our best light comedian and the manager 
of our foremost theatre. Nor must the Beggar’ 
Opera and its progeny be omitted. Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s fine “ Ballad of Beau Brocade” appeared 
in Hood’s Annual for 1877, and again in his 
Proverbs in Porcelain. In the days of the pony 
express across this continent the mail was often 
stopped by “road agents,” as they are called out 
west ; there must be descriptions of this scattered 
through Californian literature. The Black Hills 
stage coaches are even now frequently rifled by 
road agents. In Capt. Malet’s Annals of the Road 
are accounts of English experiences with the 
knights of the road. J. Braxper Marruews. 

Lotos Club, New York. 


See Thackeray’s “ Denis Duval, an Unfinished 
Story,” Cornhill Magazine, p. 282, 1864. In this 
story are mentioned the Westons (see “ N. & Q.,” 
1* S. x. 286, 292, 354), notorious as having pur- 
sued their private occupations at the Priory, Win- 
chelsea, while highwaymen. They had a private 
chapel. They assumed the names of Watson and 
Johnson, and the latter was churchwarden. Their 
trial, and the execution of one for robbing the 
Western mail, and of the other for shooting ata 
man in Cock Lane, is in Annual Register, vol. xxv., 
1782, pp. 206, 213, 214; Gentleman’s Magazin, 
vol. lii. pp. 323, 430; and there are also Genuine 
Memoirs of G. and J. Weston, under Sentence of 
Death, 8vo., Lond., 1782. There were lately por- 
traits of them at Winchelsea, one at Mr. Haisell’s, 
the barber. Ep. Marsnatt. 


Capt. Alex. Smith wrote a Hist. of the mos 
noted Highwaymen, Footpads, and other Thieves, 
2 vols., Svo., 1714; also Memoirs of the Famous 
Jonathan Wild and other Rogues, 12mo., 1726. 
Charles Johnson, History of Highwaymen, Mur- 
derers, &c., 1734, fol.; there is also an octavo 
edition of this work. Wm. Jones, An Account 0/ 
Highwaymen, 8vo., 1774. C. Whitehead, Taves 
and Exploits of English Highwaymen, Pirates, 
and Robbers, cuts, 2 vols., post Svo., 1823. The 
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Wild, from his Birth to his 
nen 


Life of Jonathan 

Death, by H. D., late Clerk to Justice R—, 

and Swift’s satirical life of the same worthy. 
Cc. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 

The Highwaymen of Wiltshire; or, a Narrative of the 
Adventurous Career and Untimely End of divers Free- 
hooters and Smugglers, in this and the adjoining 
Devizes, n.d. (about 1860), 18mo., frontis., pp. 10s. 

Lives of Notorious and Daring Highwaymen, Robbers, 
and Murderers. Compiled from Authentic Sources. 
London, Allman, n.d., 52mo., frontis., pp. 324. 

Smuggling in Sussex. By W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A. 
96 pages in yol. x. of Sussex Archzeological Collections, 
1858. 

Sam. Snaw. 

Andover. 

COUNTY HISTORIES. 

Ihave a large collection of books, prints, pam- 
phiets, deeds, d&c., relating to the county of Surrey, 
towhich I am constantly adding ; which collection 
is at the service, so far as my time will allow, of 
any gentlemen interested in Surrey history, bio- 
graphy, and antiquities. I have all the large and 
general works relating to the county, such as 
Manning and Bray, Aubrey, Brayley and Britton, 
Lysons, Salmon, Coxe, Allen, &c., besides a great 
number of pamphlets, private acts, &c., and shall 
be pleased to communicate with any of your 
readers, either to afford them information or to 
exchange duplicates. D. STEVENS. 

Guildford. 


“SHAKESPEAREAN” on “SHAKESPEARIAN” 
Tae Mopern Sretninc oF SHAKESPEARE’S 
Name (5** §. viii. 41, 136, 160.}\—Mr. Warren 
invites me to explain what seems to him my in- 
consistency in writing Shakespearian instead of 
Shakespearean. My first answer is that the former 
suffix, as applied to the poet’s name in all its 
varieties of spelling, is, so far as my observation 
goes, in accordance with invariable usage, and that 
I, who claim to write Shakespeare on the conser- 
vative principle that it had a possessory title of 
150 years before it was assailed, should be the last 
to introduce the novelty of Shakespearean. My 
second answer is that the supplementary question 
raised by Mr. WARREN is equally applicable to 
each of the three forms which I discussed, Shake- 
speare, Shakspere, and Shakspeare, and that the 
onus of showing how the adjective should be 
formed does not rest on me, in consequence of any- 
thing I have written, but on those whose conten- 
tion turns on the omission or retention of the final 
¢, if it have any bearing on the question. I will, 
nevertheless, accept his courteous invitation to 
give my ideas on the subject, believing that the 
word I used is defensible on the ground of analogy 
as well as precedent ; but I must premise that I 
have given no special attention to the formation of 


speak with any authority on the subject. My 
impression is that -ian (in Latin is the 
normal form, and that -ean, though probably with 
exceptions, belongs more especially to words en 1- 
ing in an accented or vocal e, or which can be 
traced to the Greek terminations azos or «tos, 
either directly, or through the Latin @ or long e. 
We speak of Baconian philosophy and the Spen- 
serian stanza, and while I write I have before me 
a newspaper paragraph, speaking of Gladstonian 
policy. I should not have expected to see any of 
these adjectives written otherwise but for Mr. 
Warrey’s note, from which I infer that while 
approving Baconian and Spenserian, though the 
termination has the effect of lengthening the 
vowel in the second syllable, he would write 
Gladstonean, and would consider those who 
wrote otherwise inconsistent unless they spelled 
the statesman’s name Gladston. We have more 
frequent occasion to form an adjective from the 
names of places than from those of persons. 
Leaving out of consideration names ending in uw 
or y, as Russia, Hungary, &e., which count for 
nothing either way, we have such words as 
Egyptian, Parisian, and Hanoverian, derived 
from places, and Christian, Ciceronian, and 
Alevandrian, from persons; and the converse 
cases of European, Epicurean, Tartarean, and 
Hymenean are in accordance with my rule. From 
Greece, though it has a silent ¢, we have Grecian, 
and though in Cretan we omit the 7%, we at all 
events do not allow the final e to tempt us into 
Cretean. We say Circean because the final e of 
Circe is sounded. If it had been a monosyllable 
with a silent ¢ we should certainly have written 
Circian. Our neighbours the French, in adding 
their favourite anc to proper names, have Naudeana 
from Naudé, where the ¢ is accented, but Ména- 
giana from Ménage, where it is silent. The 
question is whether in English the final ¢ silent is 
entitled to give the same form to the suffix as the 
Greek and Latin diphthong and long vowel. My 
answer is in the negative, notwithstanding the 
exception, which may be quoted against me, of 
Ashmolean, the Anglicized name of the Museum 
Ashmoleanum. Not even the authority of our 
leading university can inspire me with respect for 
the nurseryman’s Latin which consists in coining 
so-called Latin adjectives from English surnames, 
and I have heard this particular instance freely 
criticized on the spot. In attempting, however, 
to ascertain how other proper names have been 
Latinized in that seat of learning, I find Sheldon 
of course formed into Sheldonianum, and Radcliff 
into Radclivianum. The latter case is in point, 
as the final e, like that in Shakespeare, is merely a 
relic of early spelling, not affecting the sound of 
the preceding vowel ; and Gladstone is, in form, a 
name which may fairly be set against Ashmole, 


-1anus 


adjectives from proper names, and do not claim to 


and still more so, perhaps, may Walpole, from 
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which we have Walpoliana. Jacobean I am quite 
unable to account for; but at all events it has no 
relation to the question of the final e. Other ex- 
ceptions may be found ; but can they be produced 
in sufficient number to establish a rule ? 

On the main subject of my former note Mr. 
Warp adds nothing in the shape of argument to 
what I have already said for him and those who 
think with him, and with as liberal an admission 
of his facts as can be expected from a declared 
neutral. To “let who will differ” is precisely the 
principle I contended for, and I hope I feel duly 
grateful for the permission to do so which he so 
graciously accords, J. F. Marsn. 

Ilurdwick House, Chepstow. 


With regard to Shakspearian and Shakespearean, 
1 prefer the former, as the proper accent is kept on 
the second syllable, whilst the latter would throw 
it on the otherwise silent e, making it like Empy- 
réan, Hymenéal, &e. Joun Buitocn. 


Coust D’ALBANIE (5 §, viii, 28, 58, 92, 113, 
158, 214.)—When on a visit to Scotland this 
summer, I had occasion to be in the Cathedral of 
Dunkeld, and noticed there a plain granite monu- 
ment with the following inscription :— 

“Sacred to the memory of General Charles Edward 

Stuart, Count Rochenstart, who died at Dunkeld on the 
28th October, 1854, aged 73 years.” 
The person who showed the grounds said he was 
one of the two brothers who claimed to be grand- 
sons of Prince Charles Edward, and that he fell 
from a carriage when on a visit to a family in that 
locality, from the effects of which fall he died, and 
was buried in Dunkeld Cathedral. From the note of 
your correspondent R.LP., who says, “ the second 
son [of Count James Stuart], Charles Edward 
Stuart, now Count d’Albanie,” &e., it is implied 
that he is still alive. Who then was Count 
Rochenstart ? 

In consequence of a family circumstance I had 
occasion frequently to correspond with the elder 
brother, John Sobieski Stuart. for the twenty-five 
years preceding his decease. He always signed his 
letters John Sobieski, Count Stuart. He never 
used the title D’Albanie in any of his letters to 
me. I have also had a letter from his wife signed 
Georgina, Countess Stuart. The pretence of that 
family would form a curious chapter of modern 
history. I have read nearly all that has been 
written on the subject, and, if you think it suffi- 
ciently interesting, might be tempted to give a 
brief sketch of that “romance of history ” in your 
pages. I may mention a remarkable circumstance 
in connexion with John Sobieski, Count Stuart. I 
have a fine full-length engraving, by Dalton, of 
his portrait from the painting by Sir W. C. Ross, 
R.A., which had hung in my parlour for a quarter 


of a century. The picture is a very elaborate 


work, representing the count in full Highland | 


costume, armed with pistols, dagger, &c. Across 
his shoulder is slung a regal crown, the top of 
which shows. I believe this is a correct heraldic 
display of a pretence. At the time of his death jt 
fell down to the floor, but was not injured, the 
glass even not being broken ; the hook had rusted 
away. Of course, by most people this would be 
considered a natural circumstance, and the simul. 
taneous occurrence merely accidental ; but, at least, 
it is singular. J.C. 
Bolton. 


[The length of J. C.’s second communication, respect. 
ing the claims of Admiral Allan (not Hay) and his de. 
ecendants, would not have led to its non-insertion had it 
been a statement of facts. We should have been ready 
to print full particulars of the investigation of those 
claims by “the delegation of Roman Catholic clergy, 
nobility, and nobles of Scotland,” who pronounced these 
claims valid, if accompanied by the date, the names of 
the investigators, and the evidence on which their judg- 
ment was founded. We shall be glad to see the sketch 
of history mentioned by J. C.} 


Henri IV., Kixc or France: 
JEANNE D’ALBRET S. viii. 208.)— 
*« Notre Dame, du bout du pont, 
Aidez moy a aqueste heure !” 
I think it is Miss Freer, in her Life of Jeanne 
d’ Albret, who gives this as the commencement of 
the song, and adds that it isa very long one. I 
have not the book at hand to refer to. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


SONG OF 


Jeanne d’Albret’s song at the birth of her son 
was probably impromptu. She was as distinguished 
for intellectual superiority as for moral and physical 
courage. Among her other accomplishments was 
poetical talent, so considerable that in verse- 
making she was not afraid to enter the lists with 
Joachim du Belluy, “the Ovid of France.” 

R. M. Srexce. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tue Orrice or To Tue City or 
(5% S. vy. 169.)—Chancing to refer to the above 
volume of the present series of “ N. & Q.,” Ilit 
wpon the query of F. D., to which I find no reply 
in any of the subsequent numbers. With Elkanah 
Settle the race of City laureates became extinct. 
The last annual pageant displayed emanated from 
his pen in 1702; from this time until 1708 none 
were written. In the latter year a revival was 
attempted, and Settle’s services were once more 
brought into requisition ; but owing to the death 
of Prince George, the husband of (Queen Anne, 
the pageant was never performed. For many 
years after Settle lived in a state of extreme 
poverty, but eventually obtained admission into 
the Charterhouse, where he died in 1724. 

Although 1585 is the date of the first printed 
description of a Lord Mayor’s pageant, it is re 
corded that one was produced by the same poet, 
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George Peele, in the year 1566. Previous to this | if they could find out whether there was ever a 
time, no record of the office of City poet exists. Scotch wise woman known amongst the poor in 


G. Perratr. | those parts, as both the examples given by your 
correspondent are from Ross-shire. 

Sycrr Spoons §S. vii. 428.)-—-The Chinese G pe 
use spoons in their snuff bottles, just like those 
formerly attached to the stoppers of cayenne “Cry or THE MORNING” (5 S. viii. 129.)—In 
” T have one of tortoiseshell, with a button- | Yorkshire a slight shower in the forenoon, when 


cruets. 
like stopper of emerald jade, in a bottle hollowed | the sky lowers and threatens rain, is spoken of as 
out of chalcedony. W. J. Bernuarp Smitn. “the pride of the morning” ; and the big drops of 
Temple. rain that often precede a thunderstorm in hot 
weather are called “ heat drops.” J. 8. 


Fotx-Sreecn, Dorsetsnire (5" §. viii, 44.)— 
It is very commonly the case that when a man I have never heard this saying; but in Berk- 
hears a word he has not heard before, he takes it | shire a slight early morning rain is called the 
into his head that it is peculiar to the county in | “ pride of the morning.” It strikes me, too, that 
which he happens to be. I have seen this again | I have heard the saying in Yorkshire. I heard an 
and again all through “ N. & Q.”; and though I | old gentleman use it here a few days ago. I should 
have not the luck to possess a set of it, I think I | like to hear if the saying is a general one. 
have studied it on the whole fairly well from its Cave Norti. 
beginning. Some of Mr. Upav’s terms are quite | Hanley. 
familiar to me, though I never was near Dorset- 
shire in my life. Freemartin, for instance (I 
suppose Mr. Upat knows the strange peculiarity 
about this animal, that it is alrays barren); 
harvest-man, though I thought it was a long- 
legged spider ; reremouse ; flesh-fly ; stare, which 
is a good old English word, witness Thomas 


During the coaching period, being seated on the 
box with the coachman, as we entered Shrewsbury 
about 10 a.m. a drizzling rain began to fall, when 
he remarked, “ We shall have a fine day ; it is onl; 
the ‘ pride of the morning.’” 

Barbourne, Worcester. 


Heywood, 1640 -— In Lancashire an early shower of rain, followed 

“ And from each hill let music shrill by a fine day, is often cailed the “ pride of the 
Give my fair love good morrow, morning.” H. Fisuwick 
orning. . 


Blackbird and thrush in every bush, i 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow.” [From the replies of very many other correspondents 


C. F. S. Warres, M.A. we may conclude that “ pride ” is the word common all 
over Englund.] 

Cuarms acArnst Toornacne §, viii. 143.) 
—I met with the charm against toothache men- 
tioned by your correspondent some sixteen years 
ago in Somersetshire. I was visiting a friend at 
Crewkerne in 1861 or 1862, and a doctor, who 
dined at my friend’s house one evening, related to 
us how he had recently come across a curious case 
of superstition. In attending a poor woman for 
some illness, he noticed that she wore round her 
neck a piece of string with a small black parcel 
attached to it ; on inquiry the woman, with some 


Joun Licutroot (5 §. viii. 129.)—This 
naturalist, or, to speak more particularly, botanist, 
was born when and where your correspondent men- 
tions, viz. at Newent, Gloucestershire, in 1735. 
He was of Pembroke College, Oxford, and gradu- 
ated B.A., October 20, 1756, and M.A., July 9, 
1766. He was Rector of Shelden, in Hampshire, 
and afterwards held the livings of Gotham and 
Sutton, in Nottinghamshire. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal and Linnwan Societies, and published 
hesitation, stated that it was a charm against the Flora Scotica in two volumes. He also com- 
toothache which she had obtained from a “ wise | Piled a catalogue of her museum for his patroness, 
woman” who lived in the neighbourhood. With the Duchess of Portland. He died in 1788 (not 
some difficulty he persuaded her to part with it, 1784, as your correspondent believes), and his her- 
and he found that it was a small bag of black silk barium was purchased by George III. , \ 
containing a piece of paper folded tightly, on W. T. M. 


which the following lines were written :— Shinfield Grove. 


“ Peter sat on a marble stone On entering into orders, he became curate of 
—— by here Jesus came aloan Colnbrooke, and afterwards at Uxbridge. Lord 
ster what io it makes you for to quake Chancellor Northington gave him the rectory of 
it is the toothake Shelden. in H smpshire 5 
ise Peter and be heled.” i S 
E. J. Tartor, F.S.A. Newe. 


I know no one at Crewkerne, as my friend has 
been dead some years, and I cannot remember the 
name of the doctor; but if any of your readers} He was the founder of the Linnwan Society. 
live in that neighbourhood, it would be interesting | There is an account of him in the English Cyclo- 


Bishopwearmouth. 
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pedia; and in the Gent. Mag., vols. lviii. and 
Ixxii., some particulars will be found. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Let me refer your correspondent for full parti- 
culars to Rudge’s History of the County of Glou- 
cester, vol. i. pp. civ, cv. ABHBa. 


Cervantes’ Farewett (5" §,. viii. 146.)— 
Jarvis seems to have hit this aright, “ And so 
God give you health, not forgetting me,” though 
somewhat too curtly. C. W. Biyenam. 


A Buack (5" §. viii. 147.) —W. T. M. 
is slightly in error as to the 7th Hussars having 
been at one time known as the “ Black Horse.” 
The regiment still known by that sobriquet is the 
7th Dragoon Guards, whose facings are black, 
and hence familiarly called the “ Black Horse,” as 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, from the colour of theirs, 
the “ Green Horse.” | ae A 

Athenzum. 


There was certainly no negro regiment in the 
royal service during our great civil war. The black 
regiment spoken of in the account of the battle of 
Gloucester (3" S, x. 173) was so called on account 
of the clothing worn by the men who formed it. 
In the literature of the time bodies of troops are 
often spoken of as the black, white, blue, or 
yellow regiments. Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lapy Jane Grey (5 S. viii. 149.)—A book to 
be recommended is the reprint of The Tablette 
Booke of Ladye Mary Keyes, owne Sister to th 
misfortunate Ladye Jane Dudlie, in which, as the 
title states, “ will be found a faithfull history of the 
troubles which befel the family.” It was written in 
1577, and first edition dated 1604, the reprint 
1861. J. Henry. 

Devonshire Street, W.C. 


Crocks Spay (5* viii. 187.) —The church 
clocks in the Pays Basque always struck twice 
when I resided there some years ago. I inquired 
the reason, and was told by my servant that clocks 
in houses were rare, except the ornamental ones, 
which were generally more for show than use ; 
ulso that many persons could not read the hands 
of the clock, and in out-of-the-way places there 
was frequently no minute hand. The clock of the 
church struck the first time, said my maid, to give 
warning, and then the second time every one 
listened for the true hour. Tuvs. 


JacosirE Squins: “Here SarcumM LYES OF 
LATE AS WISE,” &c, (5*" S. viii. 206.)—This little 
poem was published in 1715 by the poetical pub- 
lican, Edward Ward, under the title of “An 
Epitaph on the late Bishop of Addlebury,” and is 


printed in the fifth volume of his Miscellanies 
London, 8vo., 1717. It is commonly to be met 
with in conjunction with a very similar poem, 
entitled “ Lord Whiglove’s Elegy,” which bevins— 
“ Farewel, Old Bully of these Impious Times.” 
The person thus designated was the Marquis of 
Wharton, who died the 12th of April, 1715, not 
quite four weeks after Bishop Burnet. As ori- 
ginally printed by Ward, as a twopenny pamphlet, 
no names are given, though every reader would 
easily know who are the persons indicated. 
Epwarp So ty. 


Lesstnc (5™ §. viii. 164, 200, 
—Joseph Cottle, in his Reminiscences of Coleridge 
and Southey (ed. 1847, pp. 287-289), after stating 
that Coleridge gave him—apparently in 1801— 
certain translations which he made from the Ger- 
man, goes on to say :— 

“ Mr. Coleridge accompanied these epigrams with the 
translation of one of Lessing’s pieces, where the felicity 
of the expression, in its English form, will excite in 
most readers a suspicion that no German original could 
equal the poem in its new dress. 

Love. 
* 1 ask’d my love, one happy day, 
What I should call her in my lay! 
3y what sweet name from Rome or Greece; 
Iphigenia, Clelia, Chloris, 
Laura, Lesbia, or Doris, 
Dorimene or Lucrece ! 

Ah! replied my gentle fair, 
Beloved! what are names but air ! 
Take whatever suits the line: 

Call me Clelia, call me Chloris, 
Laura, Lesbia, or Doris, 
Only, only, call me thine.’ 

“ Mr. C. told me that he intended to translate the whole 
of Lessing. I smiled. Mr. C. understood the symbol, 
and smiled in return Si 

“The above poem is thus printed in the last edition of 
1835, by which the two may be compared, and the 
reader will perhaps think that the alterations are not 
improvements :— 

* NAMEs. 
*I asked my fair one happy day,’” &c. 
as already quoted at the former reference. 
J. W. W. 


Cuess py Erecrric Terecrapn (5™ vill 
160.)—I beg to inform Mr. R. S. Ryves that the 
first game of chess by electric telegraph was played 
in England in April, 1845. It was conducted by 
Mr. Staunton and myself against Mr. H. 1. 
Buckle, whose reputation as one of the finest chess 
players in Europe was afterwards overshadow 
by the celebrity he acquired from his History of 
Civilization. Mr. Buckle’s auxiliaries were Captain 
Evans, the inventor of the chess gambit which 
bears his name; Mr. Perigal, honorary secretary 
to the London Chess Club ; Mr. G. Walker, the 
writer on chess ; and Mr. Tuckett, a strong metro- 
politan amateur. Mr. Staunton and I were post 
at Gosport, our allied opponents being stationed at 
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Vauxhall, at that time the London terminus of the 
South-Western Railway. The partie was con- 
tested for about eight hours, and ended in a draw, 
A chess game of this kind is common enough now, 
put more than thirty years ago its novelty excited 
considerable public interest, chietly, I believe, as 
being a practical exposition of the power of the 
telegraph, which was then in its infancy. Indeed, 
it was for this object that Sir Charles (then Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone was desirous the game should 
be played, and it was through him that the wire 
was gratuitously placed at the disposal of the com- 
batants. Hucu A. Kennepy. 

Reading. 

Westtey: Marcuant: Cores §. viii. 
169.)\—The Rev. Thomas Westley is probably he 
who graduated B.A., Trinity College, Oxford, 
March 22, 1687. A random guess might be made, 
rat least a hint given, as to William Marchant 
ind John Coles. There was a W. Marchant, also of 
Trinity, who took his degree in 1756; and there 
was a John Coles of Oriel (1710), another of 
(Jueen’s (1733), with several more of the name that 
might be submitted for identification. See Cata- 
logue of Oxford Graduates. 

Shinfield Grove. 


Tse Lerrer “H” anp “AN” BEFORE IT (5% 
8. viii, 207.)—The inquiry of J. W. J. leads me to 
express a hope that, in the revision of the Bible 
and the Prayer Book, this dreadful an will be 
attended to and removed. There are also many 
other mistakes which ought not to be overlooked, 
for in two such books the English ought to be as 
perfect as the translation. It is at present not 
possible to read the service on any single Sunday 
without stumbling over some of the following: 
— “An house,” for “a house”; “my arm,” for 
“mine arm”; “thine hand,” for “thy hand” ; 
“from whence,” for “ whence” ; “ cherubims,” for 
“cherubim ”; “chickens,” for “chicken” ; “folks,” 
for “ folk” ; “ their sakes,” for “ their sake.” 

Ww. 
Surely the use in the last century of the indefi- 
nite article an instead of a before nouns beginning 
with h does not imply that the h was unaspirated. 
The vv ebeAxvorixov is in Greek added to a word 
ending in a vowel when it precedes a word which 
begins with either an aspirated or unaspirated 

vowel. The use is therefore classical and correct. 

W. R. Tare. 

Blandford St. Mary, Dorset. 

Brown1no’s “Curistmas Eve” viii. 
188.)—There is a collection of hymns by George 
W hitefield, first published in 1753. Before me 
now are the seventh edition (1758) and the twenty- 
fourth (1779). In neither of these does the seven- 


teenth hymn contain verses answering Browning's 


In part i. (“for Public Worship ”) 


description. 


hymn xvii. is one marked “ Morning or Evening” ; 
in part ii. (“for Persons meeting in Christian 
Fellowship”) hymn xvii. is marked “ Heavenly 
Joy on Earth.” My own opinion of the words 
used by Browning is that they are “a skit,” or, 
to use his own words, “I trench, with undue 
levity.” F. M. J 


Worpswortn axp THE Rartways (5" §. viii. 
188.)—Among the poet’s miscellaneous sonnets 
will be found, “ No. 45, On the Projected Kendal 
and Windermere Railway” :— 

“Ts there no nook of English ground secure 
From rash assault!” &c. 
Dated at close, “ Oct. 12, 1844.” The next sonnet 
continues the subject, but is without date. 
H. B. 


Sale, Manchester. 


W. H. C. will find the sonnet alluded to by 
Mr. Gladstone in the miscellaneous poems of 
Wordsworth, sonnet 46, p. 217, Moxon’s edition, 
one vol., 1851. A. CUTLER. 


Herarpic (5™ §, 
scribed by F. B. are those of Rogers. 
Rogers, the poet, bore a very similar coat. 

H. 8. G. 


viii. 168.)—The arms de- 
Sam. 


Mr. Browninc on Suetiey (5 §. viii. 228.) 
—The passage in which Mr. Browning records the 
belief that “‘ had Shelley lived he would have 
finally ranged himself with the Christians,” is at 
page 34 of “ Letters of Perey Bysshe Shelley. With 
an Introductory Essay by Robert Browning. 
London, Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 1852.” 
The story of the forgery, publication, and sup- 
pression of these letters is well known. The loss 
of Mr. Browning’s admirable essay from the cur- 
rency of literature is most unfortunate. It is full 
of light, though many students of Shelley may 
differ from him on the particular point in question. 

H. Buxton Formay. 


Misuse or Worps (5 8. vi. 406, 487, 543 ; 
vii. 149, 272, 436.)—6. One would have supposed 
that the simple English word before could never 
be displaced by a bit of dog Latin, and yet one 


cannot now take up a newspaper without meeting 


the ludicrous phrase prior to. While I am writing 
this note, a printed form is handed to me, which 
I am requested to fill up and return “ prior to 
December.” J. Dixon. 


Lapy Hamitroy’s “Secret History” 


(5 S. viii. 227.)—Phillips was defended by Daniel 
Wakefield, jun. 
Reform mob, but I think this was the only case 
in which he ever appeared in court. 
called on the defendant and offered his gratuitous 
services. 
rather than sale. Wakefield’s speech was very poor. 


He was a good speaker to a 
I believe he 


The publisher had extortion in view 
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It concluded, “The duke might have despised 
such attacks, which made no more impression on 
his high character than the sting of a gnat on the 
skin of an elephant.” I think the duke was satis- 
tied in the complete vindication. If Phillips was 
ever called up for judgment I never heard of it. 
C. 
Wuitsunpay (5™ 8, viii. 2, 55, 134, 212.)— 
Allow me to contribute the fact that, in the Ger- 
man part of Switzerland, the first Sunday after 
Easter is universally called “ Wisse Sontig ” 
Weisser Sonntag—White Sunday. 
Cnarves A. Feperer. 


Tue Titmouse vi. 536 ; 
vii. 34, 73, 115, 195, 317; viii. 117, 158.)—-The 
tone of Mr. Raxporrn’s last communication is 
hardly encouraging to one who would gladly put 
him in the way of obtaining the information he 
seeks ; but it is not clear to me what he wants. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to express my regret 
that he did not address his original question to 
one of the professedly natural history journals. 
He would then have doubtless been informed by 
the editor of the same that it is a common thing 
for all birds of social habits to congregate in 
winter, and that this is especially the case with 
the titmouse. I am sincerely sorry to have caused 
Mr. Raypotrn any annoyance by referring him 
to an article in Nature ; but he seemed to think 
(and what he now writes confirms this view) that 
“ hibernation” in birds might be deemed an open 
question, and I desired to show that on this point 
there could be no doubt at all. Herein, I suppose, 
he agrees with me, since he says that “ this article 
is directed against the ignorant credulity of a few 
sitly persons”; but he omits to add that it is 
especially directed against those who halt (as he 
seems to do) between two opinions on the subject. 

It seems a pity to occupy the columns of 
“N. & Q.” with the discussion of a purely ornitho- 
logical subject, which has no literary or antiquarian 
bearing. I would beseech Mr. Ranpourn to rest 
assured that there was nothing very wonderful in 
the concourse of titmice which he saw. The long- 
tailed titmouse, as almost any author of repute 
would inform him, lives in this country all the 
year round. In autumn its family parties often 
meet and associate in large bands. I think I have 
read of 200 or 30) being seen together, but that 
must be a very exceptional circumstance. These 
bands lead a roving life throughout the country, 
seeking what they may devour. I do not doubt 
that they often emigrate on occasion, just as there 
is reason to think that long-tuiled titmice immi- 
grate into England from Scandinavia. All the 
same, I have often seen in very hard weather, and 
often expect to see again, flocks of long-tailed tit- 
mice just as merry and active as at any other time 
of year. Lariye. 


| Sr. Dusricivs (5 vii. 389, 432.)—Me 
Hawxcock may perhaps be interested by the follow. 
ing extract from Britton and Brayley’s Beauties of 
England and Wales (Herefordshire, p. 535) :— ° 


“Llanfrother was the site of an ancient college 
|recorded to have been founded, with  cleren 
others, early in the sixth century, by St. Drubiecins 
Archbishop of Caerleon and King of Urging. ‘1p 
| the fore-mentioned region of Urchenfield,’ obserses 
| Taylor, in his LWitory of Gavelkind, ‘is a certain 
parish called commonly Hentland, which 
in the English tongue signifies the ‘Old Church”: 
and in certain pastures belonging to a farm in that parish 
there is a place which to this day is called Llan-frawter, 
which is as much as to say, the “ church or convent of 
the brethren,” the site whereof was upon a small hill, not 
half a mile distant from Hentland, the ruins of which 
place, with its old foundations, are yet to be seen, and 
was a place dedicated to holy use. There it was thet 
the great college for one hundred students was founded 
by St. Dubricius, the prince of this region (to repel the 
progress of Pelagian heresie), who succeeded his grand- 
father Pibanus, King of Ergin, the old name of Urehen- 
field, and in the days of King Arthur was mate 
Archbishop of Caerleon.’ The foundations of extensive 
buildings may still be traced here ai particular seasons 
on the summit of an eminence rising from the western 
bank of the Wye; but all the materials that were above 
ground have been used in the construction of walls, &c.— 
even part of the foundations themselves have been dug 
up within memory for the same purpose. Some adjacent 
fields bear the names of the Nether-Town Field and 
Behind-Town.” 
Llanfrother is now an ordinary farmhouse, on a 
gentle hill above the village of Hoarwithy on the 
Wye. I have ridden through the yard several 
times half a century ago, and regret that I did not 
then make inquiries on the spot, as I should cer- 
tainly do now, as to any traditional recollection of 
the site. I believe, however, that no foundations 
were traceable at that time. In the churchyard 
of Hentlan, fully a modern mile distant, is a cross, 
the shaft of which, still standing, bears a cap- 
stone, rudely sculptured on the sides. The Cruci- 
fixion and the Virgin and Child were, as far asa 
long recollection serves me, still distinguishable, 
and on another side a mitred figure, which may 
be fairly presumed to have been intended to re- 
present St. Dubricius. T. W. Wess. 


Alban Butler's Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, 
and other Principal Saints, gives references to the 
following authorities as to this British saint :— 
Alford’s Annals, Leland’s Itinerary, the “Life” 
of Dubritius in the Llandaff Register, and Whar- 
ton’s Anglia Sacra. 

May I repeat my former inquiry as to who 
| St. Edith of Kemsing was, and what authority 
there is for stating that she was born at Kemsing, 
near Sevenoaks ? Jous W. Bows, F.S.A. 


This saint was Archbishop of Caerleon till 522, 
| when he resigned his dignity to Saint David. 
| Dugdale, in the Antiquities of Warwickshire, says 
| that he fixed his episcopal chair some time at 
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Warwick, and that Guy's Cliff was the scene of 
his retreats. His memoir will be found in Alban 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, under date of Nov. 14. 
New Univ. Club. 


I have a memorandum stating that there is 
something about him in Wright’s Biographia 
Brit. Liter., ii. 107. K. P. D. E. 


In Archbishop Usher’s De Brit. Eccl. Primord. 
Me. Hascock will find the fullest account of this 
famous ecclesiastic. Epmcunp Tew, M.A. 


Some particulars of this British saint can be 
found in The History of Gavelkind, by Silas 
Taylor, London, 1663. 

Wituiam Ginson Warp. 

Perriston Towers, Ross. 


See Churton’s Early English Church, ch. i. 
W. R. Tare. 


Tae Rev. Wittram Haryess §, viii. 
129, 159, 254.)—I can confirm Mr. Ettor’s 
opinion that the Wisdom of Age, a Ballad, 
was the production of the Rev. William Harness, 
I think Mr. Harness gave it to his friend Mr. 
Mitford for publication in the Gentleman’s 
Magrzine, also a sonnet To Myra. I have in my 
possession a delightful diary of a month’s visit to 
Stritford-on-Avon. Mr. Harness also contributed 
to Fraser and Blackwood, and a quiz upon Bulwer’s 
Eugene Aram in Fraser’s Magazine, entitled 
“Elizabeth Brownrigye,” has been attributed by 
high authority to Thackeray. G. A. 


To those interested in this estimable and 
accomplished gentleman's writings I may add that 
wy library possesses a copy of his Boyle Lectures 
fur 1821, entitled The Connexion of Christianity 
‘ith Human Happiness (Murray, 1823), in two 
vols.—“In memoriam amici sui Gul. Harness ” 
leing inscribed on the fly-leaf—in which was in- 
serted by myself a long letter from him, dated 
Dec. 31, 1867, on Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

JABEZ. 

Atheneum Club. 


“Aves ” (58, viii. 128.)—I do not 
assert, but put it just as possible, that this “ title” 
may have something to do with the Sortes Sanc- 
lorum, & species of so-called divination practised 
in early times, and severely censured by many 
eminent doctors, and some of the councils of the 
Church. It appears that, following heathen pre- 
cedents, such as the Sortes Virgiliane, &c., they 
Were accustomed in cases where their own judg- 
ment was at fault to opena New Testament at the 
place of the gospels (sometimes also other parts of 
“cripture), and, reading the first part which struck 
the eye, to accept it as a full solution of their 


lifficulties, and as an infallible guide as to what, 


wick above the present rectory, not the Mano 


under the circumstances, they ought, or ought not, 
to do. Alluding to this custom Gregory of 
Turin says (Hist., lib. iv. c. 16): “ Positis clerici 
tribus libris super altarium, id est Prophetiz, 
Apostoli, atque LEvangeliorum, oraverunt ad 
Dominum, ut Chramno, quid eveniret, ostenderit,” 
&e. Again (Vita S. Consortie Virg., ¢. 9): “ Si 
vultis, pergamus ad ecclesiam, agatur missa, 
ponatur Kvangelium super altare, et communi 
oratione premissa, codice patefacto, inspiciamus 
Domini voluntatem ex illo capitulo, quod primum 
occurrerit.” That is, having placed the books of 
the prophets, the apostles, and the evangelists upon 
the altar, the priests besought the Lord that he 
would reveal to them his will respecting Chramnus, 
Again: “Let us, if you will, proceed to the church, 
say mass, place the Gospel upon the altar, and after 
common prayer open the book, and from the first 
place which meets the eye decide what the will of 
the Lord is.” Peter of Blois (twelfth century), 
writing in condemnation of the practice, which, 
with such kinds of arts, was greatly prevalent in 
that age, says: “Sortilegi sunt, qui sub nomine 
ficte religionis superstitiosa quadam observatione 
rerum pollicentur eventus. (Quod genus Sortes 
Apostolorum et Prophetarum, et dividentium 
continet inspectio tabellw, qua Pythagorica 
appellatur,” &c. Fortune-tellers are those persons 
who, under the feigned name of religion, pretend 
that by the use of certain superstitious ceremonies 
they are able to foretell future events. Of this 
kind are those who consult, as oracular, the books 
of the apostles and prophets, and the casting of 
lots, with the inspection of what is called the 
Pythagorean table, &c. I submit, then, under 
correction, that this Alea Evangelii may—if not 
ubsolutely identical with the ancient Sortes Sanc- 
torum—have yet been something akin to them ; 
and that the “sketch” described as resembling a 
chess-board may have had a similar use in con- 
nexion with it as the fabella Pythagorica had with 
the sortes. All this, however, on my part, is so 
purely conjectural that I give it only to be taken 
for what it is worth. Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 


Wo. Pryny, or Cuettrennam (5** §, viii. 207.) 
—Apnpa will find a very full and satisfactory 
pedigree of Pryn of Swanswick, from co. Salop, in 
Harl. MS. 1559, fol. 89b. I think that William 
Prynn of Cheltenham was first cousin to the cele- 
brated Puritan lawyer ; the baptismal register of 
both is to be found at Swanswick, near Bath. I 
shall be able to send Apna all my additions to 
Harl. MS. 1559, fol. 89, which I gathered fron: 
the aforesaid register. Thomas Pryna, farmer, as 
he is denominated, married Jane Sherston, 


daughter of William Sherston, who was Mayor of 


Bath when Queen Elizabeth visited the city in 
1573. They inhabited the old house at Swans- 
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House, as has been erroneously stated. In it were 
born to them three sons and five daughters, and 
there Thomas Prynn closed his eyes before his son 
William embarked on the stormy sea of politics. 
Mistress Jane Prynne afterwards became the wife 
of the honourable widower, Edward Capell, Esq., 
of the Manor House, Swanswick, descended from 
the Capells, co. Essex (Harl. MS, 1559, fol. 224 b). 
She died March 12, 1631, and was buried within 
the altar rails. Her epitaph ran thus: “ Here 
—_ the body of Jane Capell, wife of Edward 


Japell, Esq., and late wife of Thomas Prynne of 


Swainswicke, Gent., deceased, by whom she had 
issue three sons and five daughters, who departel 
this life the 12th of March, Anno Dom. 1631.” 
Thomas Prynne had several brothers and sisters, 
and I think that William Prynn and Anne, his 
wife, are mentioned in the next and last generation 
of Prynnes to be traced at Swanswick. In 1631 
Mrs. Prin gave 6s. 8d. towards the needful repairs 
of the church. Mrs. Capell sold “timber and 
laughts ” for the roof, and in 1632 William Prynne 
attests the parish accounts with Benjamin Tanner, 
Rector. Tnvs. 


Avtnors or Books Waytep §. viii. 249.)— 

Karl the Martyr.—The author is Francis Whiteside, 
and the poem, with his name attached, will be found in 
the Welcome Guest for 1860, published by Houlston & 
Wright, Paternoster Row. Evwarp C, Davies. 


Avrnors or Qvotations Waytep (5™ viii. 
209.)— 
** Hood an ass in rev'rend purple,” Xe. 
These lines are from Ben Jonson's Volpone, Act i. sc. 2. 
LAURA. 
viii. 188, 220.) 

“ What is good for a bootless bene?” Ke. 
Wordsworth’s Force of Prayer, from which these lines 
are taken, is founded on a legend told concerning Bolton 
Priory. The following account of it is given by John 
Burton in his Monasticon Eboracense:—“ William de 
Meschines and Cecilia de Romeli, his wife, Baroness of 
Skipton, founded here, in a.p. 1120, a monastery for 
canons regular, of the order of St. Austin, to the honour 
of the Virgin Mary and St. Cuthbert; but by tradition 
this foundation took its rise from the story, as handed 
down to us by Dr. Johnston (a physician at Pontefract), 
from Dodsworth’s MSS., f. 144, in the following manner, 
viz.: It is there said that Alice de Rumeli had only one 
son, who going a-coursing with his greyhounds came to a 
narrow brook or water, which was so narrow as might 
be easily step’d over, call’d the Strides, which he 
attempted to do; but by leading one of the dogs, which 
did not advance, was drawn backwards into the water 
and drowned. The huntsman went to his mother and 
asked her, ‘ What was good fora bootless beane?’ and 
she, deeming some ill to her son, replied, ‘Endless 
sorrow.’ So he told her it was her case, and then re- 
lated the accident that had befallen her son. She then 
said she would make many a poor man’s son her heir, 
and then founded the religious house at Emsay, and 
afterwards removed it to Bolton. And the Doctor says 
that in Bolton-hall he has seen the picture of this lady, her 
son and dog” (115). The reference to the Dodsworth MSS, 
seems imperfect. I find, on consulting the late Mr. 


Hunter's catalogue, that “A Report of the Occa 
the Foundation of Bolton Abbey ” 
fol. 144. 


sion of 

occurs in vol. exxy, 

This, I conjecture, is the passage referred to, 
Pracocx 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

Early Kentish Wills. Communicated by James Green. 
street. Reprinted from Archeologia Cantiana 
Vol. XI. (Mitchell & Hughes.) : 

Turse documents, like most of their kind, illustrate the 

characters of the testators. Thus Rd Pawkener (1449 

bids his executors pay his “forgotten tithes” to the 

parson of Hurst, which was really making his heirs pay 
the tithes “forgotten” by Fawkener himself. Some of 
these moribund persons leave certain sums for the repair 
of “ foul ways” to the church, and are liberal in direet- 
ing how much shall be spent (of their heirs’ money) in 
works for the good of their soul. There isa touch of 
sentiment in the bequest of Andrew Gosborn to Alice 

Browning of ‘‘the gown cloth with the fur which he 

ordained for their wedding.” Ina second collection of 

wills, of later date, copied by Mr. Greenstreet, we find 
the Countess of Kildare, widow of Lord Cobham, direct. 
ing as follows: “I give and bequeath to my danghter 

Elizabeth, wife of the Lord of Killeena, all the wearing 

apparel, sometime hers, which is now in my custody,” 

The collection abounds in quaint characteristics of 

persons in old times. 

MANIPULATING SHAKSPEARE.—The Theatre gives a 
curious sample of how Shakspeare’s text is recklessly 
dealt with. Henry V. was recently acted at Bath. Mr. 
Coleman, as the King, had to say to Katherine: “ Shall 
not thou and I, between St. Denis and St. George, com- 
pound a baby, half French and half English, that shall 
go to Constantinople, and take the Turk by the beard!” 
For the last word the actor substituted “hand.” On 
this the Theatre remarks: “The stage is scarcely the 
place on which an actor should indicate his political 
opinions”"—or alter Shakspeare’s text, even under 
sudden impulse, as was perhaps the case on this occasion. 


Potices to Corresponients. 


Ow all communications should be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Pui-trp.—In Murray's Handbook for Devon and 
Cornwall, p. 12, is the following: “ This city had one of 
the earliest presses set up in England, and a translation 
of the great poem of Tasso was here first printed and 
published.” 

R. R. Liuoyp begs to offer his best thanks to the un- 
known correspondent from Troon who sent him some 
book-plates on September 17. 

E. G. C.—The Duchess of Mala, by Webster, is in J. BR. 
Smith's Collection of Old’ English Authors. Webster's 
plays are edited by William Hazlitt. 

P. D. Epwanrps.—Only suitable to a medical scientific 
paper. 

H. E. W.—“ Tasso” next week, 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2), 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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